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Among the articles in the SATURDAY REVIEW of 20 June 
will be “*Miss Gregg: A Portrait”, by Mr. Hugh 
Walpole ; also the fourth article in the series ‘* Shakes- 
peare Himself”. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Cat and Mouse policy is to go on. Stripped 
of all pious phrases, that is the last word of the 
Government as to the Suffragettes. There is to be no 
legislation. The Government will ask for no further 
powers to deal with the situation. It will hang 
inertly upon events, hoping that this hateful agita- 
tion will die down. The Government has no plan for 
dealing with open anarchy. It cannot keep the law. 
It has failed in the first duty of a Government. All 
Mr. McKenna proposes is to take civil action against 
subscribers to the militant Society. Clearly Mr. 
McKenna has failed. It was his duty either to insist 
that the law should take its course with these militant 
criminals or to discover some effective way by means 
of fresh legislation to put them down. 


Meantime, as the debate went on, a bomb was ticking 
its way towards explosion in Westminster Abbey. 
While Mr. McKenna was explaining that the Cat and 
Mouse Act would keep the country and its treasures 
reasonably safe, one of the great treasures of the 
world was in peril of demolition. The explosion was 
heard in the House itself, a severe comment upon the 
Government’s refusal to deal with the position effec- 
tively. This last outrage dreadfully measures the 
rising frenzy of the militant gang. The Government’s 
policy whips them continually to a deeper malignancy ; 
and at the same time it is helpless to deal with the 
outrages which ensue. 


Everyone readily admits that Mr. McKenna has a 
very difficult task, without precedent, and requiring 
firmness and enterprise if it is to be successfully encoun- 
tered. But it is absurd for him to argue that he has 
really mastered the position. His figures to prove that 
the Cat and Mouse policy has succeeded are not even 
convincing as figures. The policy has in no sense 


succeeded. It has not made the public safe. It has 
not saved the Government from charges of brutality. 
It has not spared the officials who work it one unplea- 
sant or degrading detail of the law. Mr. McKenna’s 
apology may, in fact, be set wholly aside. We listen 
to him only when he rightly explains-that there is no 
justification in our constitution for insulting the King 
with brawling in his presence, and when he promises 
that the Government intends, at any rate, to strike at 
the funds whereby the militant mercenaries exist. 


Lord Robert Cecil opened the debate. He clearly 
described the position with which the Government had 
to deal. There was open defiance of the law. Mea- 
sures taken by the Government had, so far, utterly 
broken down. The Cat and Mouse proceedings of the 
Government have from the first been mocked by the 
Suffragettes. Lord Robert was speaking for the 
whole country. The public looked to the Government 
to deal bravely and effectively with the outrageous 
women. The temper of the public—the ugly spirit of 
exasperation shown in the mobbing of several women 
in the last few days—has been largely due to the 
inertness of the Government. It is not pleasant for 
English people to hear it said of them the world over 
that they are unable to cope with the few score mili- 
tant women who run the whole of the militant organisa- 
tion. On Thursday this was what the Government 
actually confessed, and the confession will deservedly 
cover them with ridicule. It will certainly prick the 
temper of the public beyond endurance. 


A magistrate has discharged two men accused of 
violence towards the Suffragettes. This raises a 
serious question. Women who address meetings and 
keep within the law are under protection of the law. 
It is the duty of the police to protect them, and it is 
the duty of the Courts to support the police. On the 
other hand, public opinion is furiously stirred against 
any woman who to-day publicly calls for a vote; and 
public resentment under continual provocation is 
bound to be at times expressed with violence. In 
these circumstances the simple remedy is to allow no 
Suffragette public speaking at all. For a Suffragette 
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to scream in the streets is now an act likely to cause 
a breach of the peace. There is no question here of 
free speech. 


Suffragette meetings out of doors are now simply a 
public nuisance and a_ public menace. They 
should not be permitted. If the law permits 


Everybody has already heard all the | 
threadworn arguments for and against votes for women. | 


them the law must be consistent and punish all | 


members of the public who assault or insult the 
speakers. No decent Government can wink at any 
sort of ‘‘ lynching,’’ however mild. The correct way 
of deferring to public indignation is not to let off 
hooligans who attack the Suffragettes, but to restrain 
the Suffragettes from meeting at all. 


Liberal women are furiously angry at the way in 
which the Suffragettes have spoiled their cause. Lady 
Carlisle, on Wednesday, moved a severe resolution 
calling on the Government ‘“‘ 
some means whereby militant disorder may be sup- 
pressed ’’. Lady Carlisle pointed straight at the mis- 
taken weakness of the Government in allowing the 
‘* pity in human hearts ’’ to defeat the law. ‘‘ There 
remained *’, said Lady Carlisle, ‘‘ a curious travesty 
of chivalry in the sense that women could not be made 
to suffer the same penalties as men would be made 
to suffer under the law. The Government shrank from 
doing certain things to put down militancy, but she 
ventured to say that, if men had been concerned, the 
Government would never have hesitated. 
false and spurious sentimentality ’’. 


successfully with the militants than Liberal men. 
Redmond has moved this week. He, at any 


He, at least, is 
He will not 


Mr. 
rate, will wait no longer on events. 
resolved to have one thing to his credit. 
merely drift. 
Nationalist Volunteers. 


this. 
Mr. Asquith’s indecision. 
‘‘ crisis’? being kept interminably at full heat. Mr. 
Redmond has seen the advantage of accepting them as 
a new political force. Our warning of last week is 
justified. We accurately measured the strength of the 
Nationalist Volunteers and we foretold precisely what 
would ensue when their significance was realised. 


to devise without delay 


It was a | 
Lady Carlisle | 
seems to suggest that Liberal women might deal more — 


He has recognised and blessed the | 
We predicted last week that | 


the Nationalist Volunteers would rapidly come into the | never excelled by any British Parliamentarian, though 


Z rilous fact of the situation. | 
foreground as one more perilous fact of the s doubtless Disraeli would have been his match. 


This week the whole Press is awake to the truth of | 
The Nationalist Volunteers are the last fruit of 
They are a result of the | twenty years or so ago, whole scenes in the House o 


The Nationalists are arming; Mr. Asquith is drift- 


ing; Sir Edward Carson keeps Ulster quietly waiting 
for the issue. Ulster feels more strongly than ever 
that ‘‘the readiness is all”’. The people of Ulster 
have wisely shut their ears to rumours of settlement 
and rumours of war. The rumours this week are evil 
again. Are we to believe that Mr. Asquith intends to 
offer only the partial exclusion of Ulster for a limited 
time? Are we also to believe that Mr. Redmond and 
his party will vote against any extension of this offer? 
Parliament is still waiting for an answer. Ulster, in 
this period of confusion and drift, does well to re- 


member that ‘‘ every time serves for the matter that is | 


then born in’t ’’, and that the time for action is not yet. 
Ulster is not indifferent to the chances of peace. No 
party to this affair can be less indifferent than Ulster. 
But Ulster cannot change the course and spirit of 
her enterprise with every event that gives to the 
problem a slightly different look. Ulster has held 
splendidly upon her way, aloof from all the manceu- 
vring at Westminster, sure of her part and ready 
to accept it. 


Mr. Bonar Law, at Inverness, did not spare Mr. 
Asquith’s policy of drift. His speech was admirable 
in tone—in no sense truculent or mischievous—but, 
none the less, firm and unsparing. He did not disguise 
that the outlook is dark; that the Government have 


' almost beyond their control. Speaking for his party, 
' Mr. Bonar Law declared that if the Government even 
now ‘‘realised that they were not only leaders of a party, 
but were the Government of a nation, we should do 
everything we could to avoid shipwreck ’’. But there 
is not yet the least sign that the Government is intent 
upon anything beyond the next manceuvre. The 
Cabinet seems to consist, on the one hand, ‘‘ of the men 
who in the 17th century used to be called ‘ waiters upon 
Providence ’—the drifters; and it consists, on the other 
hand, of a more enterprising body—the gamblers ”’ 


Mr. Asquith, on Thursday, refused to have anything 
to do with Mr. Lloyd George’s performances as an 
orator. Mr. Lloyd George told the country last week 
that ‘‘the British aristocracy and their friends were 
crowing jubilantly over mutinies in the Army’’. Mr. 
Asquith, answering a question in the House on Thurs- 
day, said there had been no mutinies; and that the 
interpretation of Mr. Lloyd George’s remark must be 
left to the orator who made it. It remained for Mr. 
George to explain how the British aristocracy could be 
truthfully accused of crowing over mutinies which, 
according to the Prime Minister, had not occurred. 
Mr. George’s ‘‘ explanation ’’ is best conveyed in his 
own words: ‘‘If there has been no mutiny’’, said 
Mr. George, “‘ that is not the fault of hon. gentlemen 
opposite, nor their leaders’’! Altogether he made 
another odious exhibition. 


Mr. Chamberlain took formal farewell of his old friends 
of West Birmingham on Saturday at Highbury; and 
his son fitly celebrated the occasion by a good fighting 
speech, in which he expressed small hope now of the 
Government being allowed by the Nationalists to settle 
the Ulster question. Gladstone called Peel, if we 
remember rightly, the greatest member of Parliament 
who had ever been. But in some ways Mr. Chamberlain 
was far above Peel. His striking power was probably 


When 
we recall Mr. Chamberlain in his hardest fighting days 


Commons will rise up in the mind’s eye—scenes 
crowded with intense political life and passion. He 
was the most effective, perhaps, of all the debaters, as 
distinguished from orators, with a gift of exposition 
that really was matchless in his day. 


M. Viviani was last week ready to rule France with 
a Socialist Ministry. But M. Viviani has now gone 
back to the Courts, and M. Ribot, who in some ways 


_ is almost a Conservative, has got together a Cabinet 


so persistently played with the position that it is now — 


with which no Socialist will have anything to do. M. 
Ribot stands for M. Briand’s policy of pleasing every- 
body. The moderate man has a chance with M. Ribot. 
It is true the Cabinet of M. Ribot is Radical in its 
plans of social legislation; but this hardly matters at 
all. France has no time or interest just now for social 
legislation. France thinks only of foreign policy and 
_ military prestige. M. Ribot has to go through with 
the Bill for three years’ military service and to find the 
money to pay for it by some sort of direct taxation. 
If his Cabinet lives long enough to do this, ‘it will 
enjoy long life as the years of French Cabinets are 
counted. 


The really striking thing about French elections and 
the making of French Governments is the way in which 
foreign military politics confuse and override ordinary 
divisions between the parties. Conceive a bitter 
English Radical voting Conservative because he has 
views as to the conduct of the Foreign Office! The 
perplexity among French politicians during the last few 
_ days has been due to the fact that a majority of them 

are Conservatives abroad and Radicals at home. M. 
_ Ribot’s Cabinet represents the victory of Conservatives 
abroad. The question now is, Will it be able to live 
down the opposition of Radicals at home? 
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The general strike this week in Italy was wholly 
political. It came out of a late riot of anarchists in 
Ancona—a political ‘‘ incident ’’ between some police 
who fired without orders and some citizens who say they 
never fired at all. The Italian Captains of Labour 
decided, as a protest against the Government, to call a 
strike throughout Italy. It has been the usual affair of 
forty-eight hours. No one has gained anything 
thereby, but three rioters have been killed and a few 
peaceable citizens put to inconvenience. The strike 
has rather harassed than helped the Captains of 
Labour. It is true the discipline of the trade unions 
has been conspicuously flaunted ; but the Italian middle 
class is not afraid, and much warm feeling on behalf 
of the Government and the Army has been unexpectedly 
revealed. 


The Hindus who are attempting to force their way 
into Canada have imitated our Suffragettes by hunger- 
striking. Their action has not impressed the world; 
they have been starving in the midst of plenty, accord- 
ing to the Canadian official defence, and public opinion 
both in Canada and England is tired of this method 
of advertisement. The Hindus have no case for enter- 
ing Canada in defiance of the law, and any attempt to 
do so will only embitter feeling all round. 


The right course in this dispute, which crops up 
periodically all over the world in slightly different 
forms, would be to debate the whole position thor- 
oughly at the next Imperial Conference, with the aid of 
authoritative representatives from India. In the mean- 
time the Imperial Naturalisation Bill will have done 
something towards simplifying the varying colonial 
and Imperial laws on an allied subject, and the whole 
matter could then be carefully considered. An attempt 
to rush the question, as the Hindus are doing in 
Cauada, will only put the clock back. 


A General Election is to be fought in Australia ‘on 
the question of preferential employment of trade 
unionists on public and other works. The Opposition 
Labour Party naturally insists on preference for trade 
unionists; the Liberal Party, of course, opposes this, 
and has passed a Bill through the Lower House revers- 
ing the policy of the recent Labour Government. The 
election was certain to come without much delay, for 
the Liberal Government has carried on for a year with 
a majority of one in the Lower House of the Common- 
wealth Legislature, and an adverse majority in the 
Senate—an impossible position. The election will not 
excite much interest outside Australia, for on funda- 
mental questions, such as national defence, the Liberal 
and Labour Parties are agreed, as was said by Sir John 
Madden at the National Service dinner on Thurs- 
day. To the outsider it seems that what Australia 
needs most is a stable Government with an adequate 
majority, and that is precisely what she seems least 
likely to obtain. The checks and balances of the demo- 
cratic machine are so perfect that they annul each 
other and prevent any work from being done. 


After all, there are offices in Europe at least as archaic 
ard absurd as our own Censorship of Plays. What are 
we to think of the absurd solemn confiscation of Mr. 
Wickham Steed’s brilliant book, ‘‘ The Hapsburg 
Monarchy,”’ in Austria, because it contains one passage 
which the Court party dislike! On Tuesday the 
Criminal Court in Vienna rejected the author’s appeal 
and upheld the Public Prosecutor who condemned the 
book lately. A great Empire like Austria is made to 
appear somewhat ridiculous by actions like this. The 
only real effect is to advertise the book throughout the 
world as one forbidden by or feared in Austria! As 
a fact, the book is far from being anti-monarchic; it 
is one which wise counsellors of kings may read 
with interest, and not hesitate to talk of. Lése 
Majesté is in danger of becoming a laughing stock. 


On June 24th, at the Euenia, Mr. Walter Hines 


Page, the American Ambassador, is to receive the 
Oxford Honorary Degree. It might be hard to find a 
man in public life to-day who is better fitted for that 
mark of high merit. The American Ambassador has 
a care for our literature and a good taste and a gift of 
expression, and he has a sympathy with those who 
strive in this difficult field of life, which Oxford does 
right and wisely in recognising. Mr. Page will get a 
7 cordial reception at the Sheldonian on Midsummer 
ay. 


Heartily we congratulate the ‘‘ Globe ’’ on its various 
new plans and policies and proprietors, and hope it may 
live to be two hundred. Frankly, many of us might 
like to see its front page as it was in days of yore; but 
it seems the public has got a fixed idea in its head that 
it wants to be struck straight in the face by the news 
of the day (or sometimes even the absence of any news) 
the instant it takes up its evening paper; or it may be 
the fixed idea is not the public’s at all, but the Press’s. 
The old front page of the ‘‘ Globe ’’ was a pleasant, 
restful feature, and we want a few things restful and 
quietly pleasing in these rather neurotic days. How- 
ever, the ‘‘Globe’’ has numbers of old friends all 
over England, and they will be really glad to hear that 
it is going to renew its youth and vitality. 


In the Sarurpay Review of 6 June Sir John Sandys 
dealt fully with what is known of the life and work of 
Roger Bacon, and we would refer our readers again to 
that authoritative article. We need now no more than 
mention that the Seventh Centenary of Bacon was com- 
memorated at Oxford on Wednesday, when Lord 
Curzon and Sir Archibald Geikie made informing 
speeches. Roger Bacon, said Lord Curzon, was ‘‘ one 
of the most universal geniuses this country or race 
had ever produced. ... He foreshadowed . . . the 
steamship, the railway, the telescope, the magnifying 
glass, gunpowder, mesmerism, the aeroplane, and the 
submarine 


Roger Bacon was—in some degree—a theologian, a 
philologist, a chemist, a botanist, an astronomer. He 
was also, it must be admitted, an alchemist—if he some- 
what suspected alchemy !—and an astrologer. Leonardo 
da Vinci himself appears a man of quite narrow 
interests when we compare him with Roger Bacon. In 
short, Roger Bacon was a far more universal genius 
than the followers of Mr. Donnelly represent Francis 
Bacon as being! If Roger Bacon had lived a few 
centuries later those absurd people would probably have 
drawn him into their Shakespeare is Bacon theory. 


It is hardly decorous for a futurist to be detected as 
behind the present time. We fear Signor Marinetti 
has come down heavily this week in his lecture on the 
ways of poets and artists. He is not really living in 
the present at all. He is living in the dim past, when 
men of art wore unusual hair and appeared with ‘‘ long 
necks naked to the world’’. The man of art to-day 
is as neat and clean as anyone would desire. There 
is as heavy a percentage of top hats now among the 
novelists as among the lawyers or politicians. Signor 
Marinetti, like so many revolutionaries, is crying for the 
abolition of something which has long ceased to exist. 
We tremble to think how soon Signor Marinetti, if he 
cannot contrive to keep himself better alive to the 
present world, will himself be as old-fashioned as the 
people he denounces. 


Considerable dissatisfaction with the architecture 
and furnishings of the new wing of the British Museum 
is abroad. The lighting, the flooring, sham materials 
and ostentatious detail—for example, the preposterous 
lift—are points in the adverse criticisms. On the 
other hand, we all must recognise that the new 
galleries are much better than anything of their kind 
in London. At the same time it is no small matter 
that they are not above suspicion on the charges made. 
Ostentation, pseudo-stone construction and abortive 
lighting are not trifles. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE MILITANT PERIL. 


HE militant suffrage campaign has continued this 


\ 


week. A bomb has exploded and defaced the | 


Coronation Chair at Westminster Abbey, public wor- 
ship been disturbed at Westminster Cathedral and 
Brompton Oratory, a reception by the King at Buck- 
ingham Palace interrupted, and the now regular 
minor outbreaks monotonously continued. The general 
irritation against these tactics and against the failure of 
the Government to suppress them has increased, as 
is shown by the way in which Suffragette proces- 
sions and demonstrations have been received; and the 
public at large, painfully aware of the failure of the 
Cat and Mouse Act, has awaited with some curiosity 
the justification which Mr. McKenna had to make of 
his policy when the Home Office Vote was discussed 
on Thursday. 

It may be said at once that Mr. McKenna’s defence 
was not convincing or adequate. His case was briefly 
that the Cat and Mouse Act had not failed but suc- 


The Home Secretary’s other test also deserves con- 
sideration. His diagnosis of the Pankhurst campaign 
is that it was originally an attempt to goad the public 
into such irritation against the Government that it 
would be compelled to give women the franchise—in 
other words, that the country would be bullied into 
‘“votes for women’’. The diagnosis is correct; and 
Mr. McKenna by implication argues therefrom that the 
physic of the Cat and Mouse Act has partially cured the 
disease, by turning the public indignation against the 
militants instead of against the Government, and con- 
sequently defeating, or at least postponing, the success 
of the agitation founded on crime and outrage. As to 
this, we can only say that it is the crimes themselves, 
and not the treatment of them, that has turned the 
public from an amused tolerance of the female suffra- 


| gists into a feeling of resentment against their crimes 


ceeded in its aim. Nevertheless, in spite of its success, _ 


he was powerless to deal with the militant movement 
effectually, and was therefore driven to deal with 
the subscribers to the funds of the movement. 
first part of the defence was insufficient; the second 
and more positive part, we hope and believe, will prove 
more effective. 
score any points over Mr. McKenna in this contro- 
versy. 
dented class of crime, and to devise new methods of 
dealing with it. His method—the Cat and Mouse 


We have not the faintest desire to believes that public opinion would turn against any 


_ be done entirely destroys his defence of his Act. 


and their policy. 

On consideration, therefore, we cannot share Mr. 
McKenna’s enthusiasm for his Act. It has possibly 
decreased the number of the criminal militants, it has 
certainly increased the seriousness of their crimes. 
That is not very much to boast about, and indeed the 
Home Secretary’s admission that something more must 
As 


_ to the other possible courses, he will not deport the 


The | 


He has had to deal with an entirely unprece- | 


Act of last year—was certainly novel; and when he | 
controverts the general public opinion that it has | 


failed he is fully entitled to be heard in his own defence. 
But it is for the public to decide whether that defence 
acquits him of the charge of having failed to deal with 
the Suffragist outrages. He claims that his Act has 


women—the course advised by Lord Robert Cecil; he 
will not let the women die in prison, because, although 
he admits this course would be the most popular, he 


Government which tried it, and that it would fail to 
diminish militancy—cogent but not entirely convincing 
reasons; and he will not treat these women as criminal 
lunatics for the quite sufficient reason that, as he is 
advised, medical men will not declare them to be insane. 
The revolting expedient of forcible feeding and the 


_ ludicrous expedient of the Cat and Mouse Act is there- 


diminished the number of crimes committed by the | 


militants, although he admits that those crimes have 
increased in seriousness, and leads one to infer that 
he anticipated precisely that result. Does he really 
think that a satisfactory result of the Act? As to the 
increase in seriousness there can be no doubt what- 
ever; as to the diminution in the number of crimes, his 
statistics are less conclusive than we should like them 
to be. In 1012, to quote the Home Secretary’s own 
statistics, 290 persons were imprisoned as _ militant 
Suffragists; in 1913, during part of which year the 
Act was in operation, 183 persons were so imprisoned ; 
in 1914, so far, 108 persons have been imprisoned. If 
Mr. McKenna takes 1912 as the high-water mark of 
militant Suffrage crime, and argues—as he does—that 
it diminished in 1913, he is faced with the retort that 
in the first five months of the present year it has risen 
almost to the level of 1912 in the number of crimes, 
while in seriousness of crime it has far surpassed that 
year. In that respect, therefore, the Cat and Mouse 
Act has not been, to put it at the lowest, conspicuously 
successful. 

But Mr. McKenna has two other tests. 
persons imprisoned and temporarily discharged under 
the Act, 7 are now in prison again, 8 have served 
their sentence, 15 have abandoned militant operations, 


_in their possession to justify taking action. 


fore to continue, but in addition he proposes to get at 
the funds of subscribers to the militant society. 

His excuse for not having done so before is that the 
Government had not until recently sufficient evidence 
Ali we 


can say to this is that the Government should have 
_ raided the militant centres earlier, before the corre- 
| spondence and a large part of the funds had been re- 


moved abroad. The campaign of arson and organised 
destruction has now been in progress for well over a 
year. It is inconceivable that there was no evidence 


_ to justify a civil process against the subscribers to the 


| ment delayed ? 


funds many months back; why, then, has the Govern- 
The true answer, we suspect, is that 


_ in this, as in the Home Rule problem, they have been 


_and that ‘‘ all would come right in the end ”’. 


content to drift, hoping that something would turn up 
Their 


_ infirmity of purpose has betrayed them all through. 


Of 83. 


Now they claim that the miserable Cat and Mouse legis- 
lation has succeeded, and admit in the same breath that 
it has failed. 


THE PEACE OF IRELAND. 


N the last few months so much has been said and 
written of “‘ crisis ’’ and ‘‘ tension ’’ in the political 


_ Situation that it is difficult to make the public under- 
_ stand the terrible significance of the climax which 


| must come in a few weeks. 


6 have fled the country, and 20 are in hiding. The | 
last three items are legitimate points in favour of the | 
Act, particularly when it is remembered, as we stated | 
_ events are rapidly shaping which will not only produce 
_ civil war in Ireland, but will gravely unsettle every 


last week, and as Mr. McKenna himself confirmed, 
that the actual number of criminal militants is small. 
If some forty out of a possible hundred odd militants 
have abandoned criminal operations in consequence of 
the Cat and Mouse Act, its author is entitled to claim 


that it has not wholly failed, until he is reminded that | 
the trouble now is that the sixty per cent. of criminal | 


militants who remain show no signs of desisting, that 
their ranks are recruited by newcomers—degenerate 
and neurotic women—who are paid to perform criminal 
acts out of the militant funds, and that their crimes 
have become continually more menacing. 


| 


Many comfortable people 
who take their politics from their daily paper mistake 
the Ulster question for an interesting development in 
ordinary party politics. They do not realise that 


part of the British Dominions, and may even endanger 
the position of the monarchy. We write this in 
all earnestness, not from the standpoint of the 
partisan, but as dispassionate critics of the facts. 
Only those who have closely followed the development 
of events can realise the full extent of the danger. We 
are rapidly drifting into a position in which bloodshed 
on a large scale cannot be avoided. The development 
of the Nationalist Volunteers, armed with shot-guns 
and revolvers, gives the finishing touch to the terrible 


: 
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picture. The Government will have to choose between 
rioting and attacks on property all over Ireland at the 
hands of the undisciplined Nationalist Volunteers on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the suppression of the 
Ulster Provisional Government, involving a campaign 
against the disciplined, trained and armed regiments 
of the Ulster Volunteer force. 

This appalling dilemma is the direct result of a Bill 
‘‘for the peace, order and good government of 
Ireland ’’. Nothing has happened in the recess to alter 
the Home Rule deadlock. The Government continue 
to drift. There is no evidence of a_ serious 
attempt to deal with the difficulties before them. It 
is now evident that their only object is to remain in 
office as long as possible, regardless of opinion in the 
country and blind to the consequences. They are 
apparently unmoved either by the ‘dangerous situation 
in Ireland or the growing wave of indignation in 
Great Britain. There was a time—not so long ago— 
when we believed we could credit Mr. Asquith with a 
reserve of statesmanship. Our confidence was mis- 
placed. He has devoted his great ability entirely in 
the cause of party tactics and party advantage. 
Every move made by the Government has been for the 
purpose of gaining time. Trusting in Mr. Asquith’s 
good faith, we accepted his conciliatory attitude at its 
face value. We believed that the ‘‘ conversations ”’ 
which took place at the beginning of the year and 
again a few weeks ago were seriously intended by 
the Government to find a way out of the Ulster diffi- 
culty. But Mr. Asquith’s failure throughout to pro- 
duce any suggestions which are not on the face of them 
impracticable and absurd is a grave indictment of the 
honesty of his intentions. How is it possible to avoid 
the conclusion that he is concerned only with the prob- 
lem of retaining the support of the Nationalist vote 
for as long as possible? He has throughout been able 
to consult Mr. Redmond. He has throughout been 
perfectly aware that the maximum that Mr. Redmond 
will concede will not satisfy the minimum that Ulster 
will accept. Knowing that negotiations must, be 
barren of result he has time after time resorted to 
them in order to secure temporary relief from the 
embarrassment caused by the increasing tension in 
Ireland and in the House of Commons. Mr. Asquith 
has drifted and will go on drifting. A veering man in 
a difficult position—unable to make up his mind and 
embarrassed by the importunity of ambitious col- 
leagues—he has failed. Contrary to expectation, and 
in spite of his long experience, he has shown himself 
devoid of statesmanship—essentially a tactician, ready 
to risk his country’s safety for the slender hope of 
avoiding the defeat of his party in the House of 
Commons. 

While we receive with respect the weighty letter 
from the Archbishop of York to the ‘‘ Times ’’, we can 
only say that he has misconstrued the situation. 
He urges that a solution can be found if only 
the contending parties will approach the facts in the 
right way. In the interests of peace we wish it were 
possible to say so. The facts are plain enough—the 
mistake is that Mr. Asquith will not face them. It is 
now clear that it is impossible to devise a middle course 
which will satisfy both Ulster and Mr. Redmond. The 
Government have not the courage to throw Mr. Red- 
mond over, and in the meantime a new menace to the 
peace of Ireland is developing in the Nationalist Volun- 
teers. As we predicted last week, Mr. Redmond is 
making a determined effort to capture the organisation 
of the Nationalist Volunteers. He suggested in a 
letter to the Irish Press on Tuesday a number of addi- 
tional appointments to the provisional committee, 
which would give control of the force in effect to the 
Nationalist Party. The organisers of the Nationalist 
Volunteers have replied politely by a manifesto wel- 
coming Mr. Redmond’s co-operation but ignoring his 
desire to acquire control. Probably in the end Mr. 
Redmond will have his way. 

We notice that the detailed account of the Nation- 
alist Volunteers which we gave last week has been 
corroborated in every important respect by an article 
from the distinguished military correspondent of the 


| 


“Times ’’. He confirms our information when he 
says that ‘‘ they lack money and arms—and, above 
all, they lack leading, which spells organisation, dis- 
cipline, equipment, and efficiency ’’. From the military 
point of view he dismisses them in a sentence: ‘‘ They 
are not at present of any military value. They may 
impose on opinion by their numbers, but the numbers 
of a military force—if not corrected by efficiency and 
disciplined control, are rather a weakness than a 
strength.’’ An incident advertised in the Press this 
week illustrates the unmilitary character of the organisa- 
tion. The West Belfast Nationalist Volunteers, com- 
posed of the Roman Catholic proletariat of the city, 
have chosen Mr. Devlin as their commanding officer. 
Mr. Devlin is without military training or experience. 
He is a political agitator and not a soldier. As com- 
manding officer he would be worse than useless in the 
field. The point is instructive as illustrating the 
difference from the elaborate organisation and staff of 
the Ulster Volunteer force. 

We must, however, repeat our warning that, 
although the Nationalist Volunteers are of no value as 
a fighting force, if the Nationalist Party get control of 
these half-drilled and undisciplined levies they will be 
able to bring the peaceable administration of the law 
to a standstill in Ireland until they are put down with 
all the force at the command of the Government. 
Whether the Nationalist Volunteers will be able to 
hold together for any length of time is another matter. 
The opportunities for dissension are many, nor are 
the men knit together in a fight for their common 
existence like the Ulstermen. Experienced Irish 
observers are doubtful how long steady drill and dull 
military exercises will continue to secure even a fair 
attendance. As to numbers, English readers are 
likely to be misled by the rapid increase of recruits in 
the next few weeks. If the order goes out from the 
head office of the Nationalist Party that all members of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians and the United Irish 
League are to enrol in the Volunteers, it will probably 
be obeyed by the majority. But simply to label a man 
a Volunteer does not make him an effective member 
of the force unless he takes part in the drill and mili- 
tary instruction and seriously intends to make himself 
efficient. But, whatever the ultimate destiny of the 
Nationalist Volunteers, we do not imitate the mistake 
of the Government in dismissing the whole movement 
as bluff. It is serious enough that at the present 
moment there is in the movement, if spurred on by 
skilful political agitators, a terrible weapon for rapine 
and destruction. Never has the peace of Ireland been 
more gravely threatened. 


SIR PERCY SCOTT’S INDISCRETION. 


T is sometimes very difficult to realise what it is 
I that impels men, to whom long years of responsi- 
bility should have taught reserve, to an act of 
indiscretion. Not long ago, in an essay on the 
futility of other people, Mr. H. G. Wells gave his 
views on remodelling the Navy, consigning the bulk 
of our present machinery of war to the scrap-heap, 
and relying for the future almost entirely on engines 


still scarcely past their experimental vicissitudes, and 


new as yet to any serious test of service. The essay 
being by Mr. Wells, whose fame as a naval expert is 
not firmly established, provoked no more attention 
than it deserved; it was acknowledged as an incentive 
to speculation, and afforded matter for congratula- 
tion that those in charge of our Admiralty are men of 
a less fertile facility. No fault can be found with a 
suggestion thus launched at the general stupidity of 
mankind by an inventive man of letters; but it is a 
different matter when a British admiral with a scientific 
reputation chooses the same text to expound to the 
world a revolution in belligerency which must have the 
most unfortunate consequences for his country. 

Sir Percy Scott may be right or wrong in his con- 
tention that naval warfare will shortly cease to be 
conducted on the surface of the water, and that the 
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hydroplane and the submarine are to displace the | are to be taken seriously, she asks in essence, *‘ why, 


battleship. 
accuracy of his forecast, the more careful should he 
have been that its disclosure should work no ill to his 
own country. ‘The views of a man of his distinguished 
reputation would have been treated with the utmost 
deference by the leaders of his own profession; the 
Governmental ear would readily have been inclined to 
such a communication ; he could have set out his argu- 
ments convincingly in a pamphlet to be distributed 
with the circumspection that so momentous an issue 
might demand. ‘The one course which a man weighted 
with concern for his country would not have taken 
was, it might be imagined, to communicate with the 
Press. Such an action, if his views prove not in- 
fallible, could only cause grave dissension where 
unanimity is required and is every year more difficult 


The more certain he may be as to the | 


to obtain; whereas, if they prove accurate, a thousand | 


reasons are added for guarding them with the most 


a professional standpoint, are the arguments that 


should have imposed the close guarding of such | A . : 
opinions, that one is at a loss how b go stat Bell their | Which shall rob her of that security and put her frailty 


reckless dissemination. The eagerness with which the 
chance of reducing the effectiveness of our Navy to 
the level of others to which it might be opposed has 


in Neptune’s name, were they ever divulged? ”’ 

On the question of plausibility one need have no 
expert knowledge to regard them with distrust. Every 
student of military history must have been impressed 
with the long periods always required to justify the 
optimism with which new engines of battle have been 
introduced. It took two centuries to win for gun- 
powder, that greatest novelty of all, its long-foretold 
supremacy on the field, and in our own days we have 
seen the high explosive shell on shore and at sea the 
ram and the torpedo fail in war to justify their reputa- 
tions. Enthusiasts have a way of considering the 
development of only one side of a question. True the 
hydroplane and the submarine may be in their infancy, 
but there may be inventions yet unborn with which they 
will have to cope. The aeroplane has absorbed all our 
wonder, but the gun which shall capsize the aeroplane 


P : . | from long miles away is already more than a possibility. 
scrupulous circumspection. So overwhelming, from | y 
p Pp : | The submarine relies on the stealth of her approach, 


but at any moment an instrument may be devised 


at the mercy of the very weapon which she would use. 


_ In these days when our elemental conceptions are in 
_ the melting pot, when forces but dimly suspected may 


been seized upon by the apostles of unreadiness, com- | 


bined with Mr. Churchill’s strange promise, a whole 


year ahead, of reduced Navy estimates, gives to the | 


pronouncement an unpleasantly calculated air—a 


portent much more serious and more accountable than — 
_ to be placed appears to be a natural obstacle to the 


if it were a mere heedless indiscretion. It is quite 
away from the point to plead that this question has 
been an open subject of debate for years. An 
acknowledgment to that effect robs Sir Percy Scott’s 
letter of any claim to urgency, and leaves still more 
heavily on his hands the unpleasant consequences for 
which it has already been responsible. 
Admiral must have been of all men the most conscious 
that if reliance on the battleship is to prove a delusion, 
the longer that delusion can be fostered the better for 
our chances upon the sea. He especially must be 
aware in what consists our present superiority, and 
how much to our advantage it is to retain every asset 


Also, the | 


on which that superiority is based. It is not as though | 


a surprise might be sprung upon us in such a matter ; 
that would be impossible. We have, indeed, both in 
hydroplanes and in submarines, taken the lead which 
we are occasionally inclined to leave to others. 
Hence, if these instruments are to revolutionise war- 


fare, the less said upon that point the better. Here, | 


again, patriotic inclination should have kept any man 
silent who was sufficiently well informed. Disclosure, 


backed by so distinguished a signature, could but do | 


our country damage. The fact that we are still 
suffering from the parade of our first Dreadnought 
should surely have counselled reticence in calling atten- 
tion to a fresh weapon. The alarm, if one was 
required, would always have been given by the 
dropping out of battleships from foreign naval pro- 
grammes, and there could have been no reason for 


supposing that such a warning would have been insuf- , 


ficient or that we could be taken unawares. Under | ™n has previously heard of, and all goes on as me, 


the present Government, the omission of a battleship 


or two from next year’s estimates would have occa- — 


sioned no surprise, and the submarine fleet could have 
been largely supplemented without undue advertise- 
ment. ‘Thus every consideration one would expect to 
weigh with a sailor of Sir Percy Scott’s experience 


at almost any hour be given into our hands, it would 
be most unwise to stake our national security on the 
perfectibility of any mechanical contrivance. In the 
present case our misgivings must be accentuated by 
the fact that one of the instruments on which reliance is 


_ other, for the hydroplane seems able to kcep the sub- 


marine under observation, and may be able also to 
accomplish its destruction. Also of the two the hydro- 
plane alone can be regarded as an offensive weapon 
and its efficacy as such has yet to be proved. No war 
has ever been successfully waged by defensive means, 
and for many years to come it seems likely that though 
the gun may require additional protection, or even a 
new development, it is on that hardest hitting of all 
mortal things that we shall have to depend for safety. 


FRANCE AND HER MINISTERS. 


RENCH politics are a perpetual mystery to the 
insular mind. For six months or so nothing 
happens. Then a Ministry falls, often after a turbulent 
debate, and we read that France is passing through a 
crisis. The stability of a law upon whose maintenance 
France depends for her position in Europe is in ques- 
tion; politician after politician is called to the Elysée, 
drives frantically about Paris in a taxicab, and returns 
to report that he has failed to distribute his portfolios ; 
there are rumours that the President himself is think- 
ing of resignation and retirement to a Sabine farm. 
Then, equally suddenly, calm succeeds storm. A 
Cabinet of Republican concentration is formed contain- 
ing two or three men whose names the average English- 


sometimes for quite a long time. Such was the genesis 
of the brilliant Cabinet over which M. Poincaré himself 
presided before he went to the Elysée, of the famous 
Waldeck-Rousseau administration, which saved the 
Republic in the agony of the Dreyfus affair, of the 


| Ministry which M. Clemenceau took over after a few 


was insistent in commending silence, and we cannot | 


believe that so foolish an incentive as a desire for 
publicity impelled him into speech. 

One is left to suppose that this disparagement of the 
battleship was one of those ballons d’essai of which in 
political life we have had so many examples lately, and 
in the flying of which so little heed is paid to their 
effect on our foreign relations. Already the contempt 
of Germany—-always unable to comprehend the sophis- 
tications of democracy—has been expressed for what 


seems to her a fresh perfidy of suggestion. Crediting | 


Sir Percy Scott with a desire to serve his country, she 
very naturally can read in his communication only a 
desire to befool its potential enemies. ‘ If his views 


months’ service under a venerable nonentity to settle 
the relations between Church and State, and, finally, 
of the combination which M. Ribot has just succeeded 
in bringing together. In all those cases there was a 
crisis, and in all of them the hour brought forth the 
men so readily that the Englishman, with Ireland in 
his mind, wonders whether the French know what a 
true crisis really means. The explanation of these 
curious recurring situations lies in the nature of French 
institutions. There are two currents of opinion in 
France. There is the current which flows in and about 
the Chamber and which carries on its surface the poli- 
ticians themselves and the comparatively small section 
of the urban bourgeoisie which is interested in their 
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quarrels and intrigues. There is also the current which 
runs strongly in the country and which is influenced 
only by great issues affecting the position of France as 
a world-Power. The French electorate does not bother 
about the Chamber. It leaves its constituent groups to 
play their game of log-rolling or obstruction, knowing 
that it will all come to nothing in the end. Nor is the 
electorate mistaken, for the Separation Act is the only 
true piece of new legislation that any Cabinet has passed 
since the Republic was established forty-three years 
ago. On the other hand, the electorate will not allow 
the Chamber to bring France into contempt. When 
the groups get out of hand and devote all their energies 
to abuse of one another there is a call for a politician 
who shall keep them all in order and satisfy the electors 
that he is doing his duty by France. The politician 
thus chosen—Combes, Clemenceau, Briand, even 
Caillaux---forms his Cabinet of republican concentra- 
tion by getting as many group leaders as may be to 
take portfolios ‘and then hangs on as long as he can. 

A crisis thus arises when the Chamber and the 
people cease to be in touch, and the question at once 
presents itself how such a crisis came to be possible 
within a few weeks of the General Election. This, too, 
is characteristic of modern France. It will be remem- 
bered that the Doumergue Ministry, which was called 
into being to make the elections, was a hybrid affair. It 
included both supporters and opponents of the Three 
Years Law, the opponents being rather the stronger 
element. But in face of the almost universal acceptance 
at any rate outside the big towns—of the extra year’s 
service, M. Caillaux and his friends could not venture 
to act with vigour. Only after the first ballots did they 
summon up courage to use the machine. Second 
ballots in France are the occasion for unholy bargains 
between factions, made at the instance of the Prefect, 
who is himself directed by the Ministry of the Interior ; 
and the instructions issued from the Ministry last month 
were that the Extreme Left candidates should be sup- 
ported. The electorate, which had assumed all along 
that the Three Years Bill was not seriously challenged, 
voted as it was told, according to its habit, and so M. 
Jaurés found himself presented with a number of unex- 
pected seats. That was the Ministry’s way of keeping 
the balance. 

The result of these manceuvres was to create a par- 
liamentary situation of exceptional difficulty. A Minis- 
try seeks its majority on the Left, for if it were per- 
manently dependent on the support of the monarchical 
and clerical Right its republicanism would be suspect. 
But M. Jaures, with his hundred followers and his many 
allies among the advanced Radicals, held the balance 
in the Chamber. If he voted with the Right on a 
motion of confidence he could put a Government out. 
M. Jaurés is a sincere opponent of the Three Years 
Law, and the President had to decide whether he was 
to be conciliated or defied. M. Poincaré has handled 
the situation very skilfully. His first move was towards 
conciliation. The election had shown a slight move- 
ment towards the Left, so he sent for an advanced mem- 
ber of the Doumergue Ministry. M. Viviani, the man 
of his choice, had voted against the Three Years Law 
and was thus honourably able to declare himself in 
favour of its repeal as soon as circumstances permitted. 
But the conditions of the moment were, as he knew, 
unfavourable. So it was his business to see whether 
his pious aspirations would satisfy the extremists. We 
do not vet know the full story of his negotiations with 
the more extreme groups. All we know is that the 
Ministry was all but formed and then collapsed at the 
last moment. M. Jaurés had refused to come to terms. 

At once M. Poincaré seized on the chance of showing 
that he knew how to interpret the real feeling of 
France. He sent for M. Delcassé. More than anyone, 
except perhaps the President himself, M. Delcassé 
stands for the new France—that France which asserted 
itself so strongly after the surrender over Morocco and 
which remains equally confident though rather less 


bellicose. A Delcassé Ministry, firmly supported by | always good. 


great things, has been forecast for over a twelve- 
month. It will certainly come, but M. Delcassé has 
decided that his moment has not yet arrived. He 
declined the President’s commission, while allowing it 
to be known that he would gladly serve under a chief 
of high standing whose name would command general 
confidence in France and beyond. It was thus that the 
President came to send for M. Ribot. 

M. Ribot himself is a man of intellectual distinction 
and sound common-sense, who has done much, in his 
time, to raise the tone of French politics. He is no 


| lover of office, but it fell to him to carry through their 


final stages the negotiations which ended in the signa- 
ture of the treaty with Russia, and his presence at the 
head of a Government will go far to appease the inter- 
national anxieties occasioned by the possibility of an 
Extremist Ministry. He has further strengthened his 
position by persuading M. Léon Bourgeois to take the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. M. Bourgeois is perhaps 
the most universally respected French politician now 
living and almost certainly the most trusted. It is com- 
mon knowledge that he could have succeeded M. 
Falliéres in the Presidency had the state of his eyesight 
not forbidden his candidature. Another notable figure 
in the combination is M. Dupuy, who is a good patriot 
and owns a widely read halfpenny daily. Finally, there 
is M. Delcassé himself, who has taken the War Office, 
and is obviously the real maker of the Cabinet. Six 
of its twelve members belong to the group of which 
M. Delcassé is president and which will thus get its 
introduction into affairs. The Ribot Ministry thus 
carries the Delcassé Ministry in its arms, and when the 
veterans retire, as they will before very long, the War 
Minister will get his chance. Meanwhile it is his busi- 
ness to come to a satisfactory working arrangement 
with the very powerful group controlled by M. Briand. 


A STUDY IN FRENCH MANNERS. 


ROSTAND, in declining a law suit with Madame 

. Bernhardt, has given the whole world 
a pretty lesson in gallantry as a business lubricant. 
Perhaps there was never a neater example of the soft 
answer that turns away wrath—that conciliates by 
sheer force of grace and wit. It is surely nothing 
short of a triumph to compare the writ issued by an 
angry woman of genius to a lily from the hand of 
beauty. The poet and the actress, as everybody 
knows, are quite good friends. But they have had 
differences over the kinematograph rights of 
‘*L’Aiglon ’’. Madame Bernhardt wanted M. Rostand 
to withdraw the piece from the film, or at any rate to 
alter the title of the kinema version. ‘‘ Call it’’, she 
said to the poet, ‘‘ call it ‘Le Duc de Reichstadt’ or 
anything you like, so long as it is not ‘ L’Aiglon’’’. 
M. Rostand, to his infinite chagrin, could not agree. 
It was a matter of business, and les affaires sont les 
affaires. Even his vast respect and love for Madame 
Bernhardt could not affect the necessity of his allow- 
ing pictures to be taken of his work. Grieved, pained, 
desolated, he still could not agree to withdraw the 
kinema version or to alter the title. Thereupon 
Madame Bernhardt, used to having her own way, 
began proceedings, ‘‘ not against M. Rostand, whom I 
love, but in the hope of reaching his lieutenants ’’. 
The writ was issued. M. Rostand has, unhappily, not 
informed the world how he received it, or what he has 
done with it. But it is pleasant to think of the poet 
impressing a solemn kiss of reverence on the blue paper 
and afterwards depositing it in some private holy of 
holies, as Dumas’s Buckingham did with the diamond 
studs of Anne of Austria. However this may have been, 
M. Rostand at once decided that wild horses should not 
compel him to enter the courts as Madame Bernhardt’s 
adversary. ‘‘I would rather’’, he telegraphed to 
Madame Bernhardt’s counsel, ‘‘ cut off my right hand 
than engage counsel against Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
Before her I bow. I declare that what she wishes is 
I abandon to her the whole of my right 


the Elysée and destined, as the patriots hope, to de | in connection with those kinematograph representations 
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which torment her, and I kiss, with respect and grati- 
tude, her fingers. A writ held in them has, in my 
eyes, the grace of a lily.”’ 

It is possible that an Englishwoman could withstand 
such a compliment. She might even express, in the 
vulgar but expressive phrase, the suspicion that the 
eloquent poet was ‘‘ getting at’’ her. Our women 
have their share of the obstinacy of the race. They 
are shy and suspicious, and inclined to resent flattery, 
especially if it is seasoned with wit. If we can judge 
by our women novelists, the fierce compliments of a 
Fairfax Rochester are more agreeable than the wooing 
of a George Sand hero. But a Frenchwoman is more 
vulnerable. Madame Bernhardt was at once conquered. 
Her sense of grievance may remain—indeed, does 
remain—for is she not, as she puts it, ‘‘ the sole one 
injured’’? But her vexation—the really important 
matter—is as the rains of yester year. She declines the 
£8,000 or so tendered by M. Rostand, and declares 
that she, too, cannot go into court. No more “ blue 
lilies ’’ can be sent to her poet. Even a just demand 
must not be pressed against a man who can express 
himself so delightfully. 

It is very pleasant and very French. It is the most 
refined expression of that beau geste at which we smile, 
though not without a secret respect. We seldom do 
it very well ourselves. No other people does it quite 
as successfully as the French. Men of all nations say 
fine things, noble things, profound things, things 
witty and things humorous. But in the art of fitting 
the exact word to the fact, of hitting off a situation in 
one piquant phrase, of paying a compliment without 
fulsomeness, or hinting a censure without brutality, the 
French are still the masters of us all. Something may 
be due to the delicate strength of the language, flexible 
and penetrative as a Toledo blade, and just a little 
mysterious—a language in whichit seems difficult to sug- 
gest the greatest, but which is splendidly fit to express 
to perfection all but the greatest. More may be owing 
to the Frenchman’s command of his fine instrument. 
Some Frerch is better than others, but there is little 
really bad French. There are still provinces where the 
old speech is heard in princely purity; at the worst, 
the peasant and the artisan do speak, and do not reduce 
their language, as our lower classes do theirs, to a 
scarcely intelligible growl. But over and above this, 
there seems to be deep in the nature of the race an 
instinct of meet and gracious behaviour. Julian’s 
quick eye marked it during his sojourn at Lutetia 
of the Parisii. The later middle ages found France 
exemplar of manners and teacher of the art of life. 
Europe of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
acknowledged with reluctant admiration her primacy in 
the great little things, while stubbornly disputing her 
claim to be first in the little great things. For several 
centuries the fine gentleman of most countries founded 
himself on French models. In England, indeed, there 
was long a quite native grand manner. There were 
English gentlemen, who had never left the island, but 
who yielded in distinction to no Montmorency or Tré- 
mouille. But after the Revolution the increasing 
tendency was to look to France to make perfect men of 
the world of our noble youths. How grudgingly and 
protestingly this social beginning of France was recog- 
nised is shown abundantly in English fiction down 
to a late period. Even Thackeray never seemed free 
from some resentment on the subject. Few English 
writers were more imbued with the French spirit. 
Many of his chapters are half written in the French 
idiom, and all his books show a close familiarity with 
French manners and ideals. If Thackeray prided him- 
self on anything it was on his perfect understanding 
of things French. Yet he seldom loses an oppor- 
tunity of sneering at what he quite evidently respects. 
The cook Mirobolant is obviously, from the little we 
see of him, a better gentleman that Pendennis. Yet 
to Thackeray he is doubly ridiculous, as a cook and as 
a Frenchman. The Marquis de Florac is a finer aristo- 
crat than Lord Kew. But Lord Kew is a great rich 
English nobleman; Florac is only a French vicomte, 
with a doubtful income and a taste for punting—a good 


fellow of his kind, but only a Frenchman after all. The 
French novelists, it is true, have had their revenge, 
but not a very satisfactory revenge, for their Lord 
Jimjacks and so forth are so obviously creatures of the 
imagination that they cannot be taken into serious 
consideration. 

France, like other countries, has not escaped the 
modern neglect of fine manners; and some bitter critics 
of Paris—the Paris of the tourists, which, after all, is 
scarcely French—go so far as to declare that the French 
are now perhaps as rude as any people in Europe. 
That, of course, is a hideous libel on what is still an 
essentially polished and well-mannered nation. The 
normal Frenchman, whether of the provinces or of the 
true Paris, has grace and courtesy abounding. But 
it must be admitted that all Frenchmen have in this 
matter the defect of their qualities. While they can 
be perfectly ingratiating without a suspicion of sub- 
servience, they can also be immensely unpleasant with- 
out giving any tangible cause of complaint. A French 
waiter or porter can leave the stranger with an acute 
sense of affront, and yet deprive him of any excuse 
for calling in the man’s superior. The German or 
Englishman of the same class who attempted a similar 
feat would overdo it badly. It is an inversion of the 
national talent for saying the right thing. In gracious 
tact the I'renchman has no equal. But no man can 
offer the substance of bad manners with so cynically 
careful a regard for the forms of propriety. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE PARIS SALONS. 


By ERNEST DIMNET. 


ET me remind English visitors to the Paris Salons 
that it is not quite accurate to speak of the 
larger show in the Avenue Alexandre III. as the great 
Salon, the oid Salon, the official Salon, or, above all, 
simply the Salon—and of the Salon de la Société 
Nationale in the Avenue d’Autin as ‘‘ the other Salon ’’, 
or some such vague or disparaging appellation. 
Twenty-four years ago there was only one Salon in 
which the older artists in the two present exhibitions 
were united—I mean, were divided to such a degree of 
bitterness that eventually they had to be separated. 
The more traditional party remained where they were 
and naturally preserved their original name, Artistes 
Frangais; the rest followed Rodin, at first to the Palais 
de |’Industrie, later to the rooms in the Grand Palais, 
where there is now only a turnstile between them 
and their enemies of past years. As to the State, 
represented in these happenings by the Ministry of 
Fine Arts, it looked on with commendable fairness and 
contented itself with dividing its prizes and official 
distinctions between the two, the larger society 
naturally being allotted more. In fact both Salons are 
equally official, and the Artistes Independants think 
the Société Nationale just as despicably so as the 
Artistes Francais. 

The Artistes Francais occupy forty-three rooms, 
which one would call spacious if they were not so over- 
crowded. The Société Nationale are content with 
twenty-two smaller rooms, which always seem more 
elegant, better arranged, cooler, where the fewer visi- 
tors look decidedly happier, and where somehow the 
light itself colludes with all the environment to give 
harmony to everything. 

The forty-three rooms of the Artistes Frangais can- 
not be expected to be full of masterpieces. Inimical 
critics declare that they are full of machines—i.e., 
pompous academic pictures—or navets—i.e., daubs. 
Nothing is more frequent than to see people supposed 
to know what true art is shrug their shoulders at the 
mention of Bonnat and other mere brush-handlers. 
The favourite distinction between métier and art, with 
the consequent opposition between artists endowed 
with emotion and artisans only capable of clever 


' work, falls with crushing weight upon the Artistes 
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Francais. In fact, it is a pity that an artist 
like Bonnat should everlastingly paint men’s portraits, 
and a landscapist like Bompard reappear year after 
year with a canal in Venice. Yet it is remarkable that 
this criticism is made by critics, and hardly ever by 
artists, and that it is seldom heard among the 
simple public. The tendency of the public is not 
towards novelty, but towards the kind of excellence 
it has long been used to; and as to artists, only the 
bitterest jealousy will make them reproach a rival with 
manual ability. Would-be poets on canvas, or sim- 
plifiers in love with sober lines, when they realise, as 
sometimes they do, that their gift is inferior to their 
aspirations, would give their head to have the power 
they cannot but recognise in the stodgy pictures of 
Bonnat. High-flown theorists pooh-pooh the Dutch 
painters, but the Post-Impressionists they extol never 
see a Dutch painting without despair. It is mere pose 
or flippancy in any critic to talk as if he would be 
well rid of not only Bonnat or Bompard, but Guillemet, 
Dawant, J. P. Laurens, Pointelin, Bail, Saint-Germier, 
Corabeuf, Maxence, and even Ferrier. I do not like 


the sublimation of prettiness embodied in M. Chabas, | 


but even if it makes me angry to see so much talent 
wasted over a kind of legerdemain, I will not pass 
that talent by as if it did not exist. Flameng himself 
is only unbearable because of his fine ladies. I have 
not the least doubt that if one could see the back 
rooms in which he keeps the pochades he cannot but 
paint for his pleasure there would be evidences of 
rare training of eye and hand in them. 

The fault of the Salon des Artistes Frangais is, 
above all, its congestion. If the best one in ten of 
these pictures alone were on view the much-slandered 
Bonnat, Bompard, Guillemet, etc., would appear to 
great advantage, in spite of their monotony, and dis- 
dainful critics might stare. 

This is not all. One could select a few pictures— 
a very few, I admit—which would show the com- 
bination of emotion and adequate treatment one cannot 
help regarding as true art. The portraits of M. de 


Mély by Patricot (room 28), of Admiral Germinet by | 


Jonas (room 11), of Maurice Donnay by Baschet (room 
15), of a little girl by d’Estienne (room 14), and of a 
gentleman by Déchenaud (room 18) are not only pieces 
of rare ability, but what Taine used to call so respect- 
fully human documents as well. The portrait of 
Patricot especially—a spirited combination of light 
tones—does full justice to a charming physiognomy, 
and would look well, even if it appeared somewhat 
sketchy, beside the best portraits of past ages. 

Two great canvases by comparatively obscure 
artists, M. Joéts and M. Gustave Pierre, deserve pro- 
longed examination, which, especially in the case of 
the former artist, is soon transformed into deep sym- 
pathy. M. Joéts had arrested the least attentive last 
year by his ‘‘ Benedicite’’, a powerful and pathetic 
study of old men in a hospital. This time he resumes 
the same subject in his ‘‘Enterrement de Sept 
Heures ’’ (room 16), grouping more than forty life- 
sized figures in the hospital chapel around a coffin. 
The painter is a northerner who has had to fight hard 
—a few years ago he was a house painter working 
on scaffoldings with his father, who did not believe 
in his artistic vocation—and neither his imagination 
nor his brush is cheerful. This ‘‘ Enterrement’’ is 
darker than last year’s picture and is partly spoiled by 
high horizontal touches which catch the light and 
come out in bewildering white lines over the sombre 
background; it is not exempt from monotony either, 
as must be the case when forty men, all old and all 
in the same attitude, fill a canvas; but you cannot 
stand long before the picture without feeling the awful 
solemnity of it, with age and death as sole motifs. 
A portrait of the painter’s mother, in a corner of the 
room, shows the same fault: monotony, and the same 
qualities: extraordinary pathos and sincerity. M. 
Joéts will be a great artist if his poetic tendency does 
not make him neglect the technical skill of which the 
“* Benedicite ’’ gave such promise. 


M. Gustave Pierre (room 22) is also a poet. The 
smiling children in his *‘ Repas sous le Préau ’’ are as 
true as M. Joéts’ old men, and the woman and girl 
who give them their dinner, both dreamy and perhaps 
careworn, may be rather melodramatic, but they do 
not admit any suspicion of being deliberately so. 

Before leaving this Salon for the other give a glance 
(in room 1) to Mademoiselle Dufau’s ‘‘ Eros et 
Psyche ’’. The bodies are the finest ivory and the 
flowers are the hardest and brightest enamel, but what 
a pity that an artist who was regarded as an inter- 
preter of beauty should have become, no doubt under 
the influence of modern theories, a melancholy 
symbolist ! 

Let us go through the turnstile into the quiet 
elegance of the Société Nationale. No sooner have 
we inspected three or four rooms than we are aware of 
a characteristic which makes a vital difference between 
this show and the other. There may be young or 
unknown artists in the rooms downstairs, but here 
on the first floor we see almost exclusively painters 
with whose work we have long been familiar, and 
instead of being stale the work of these veterans seems 
fresh. Of course, a man like Boldini, even a land- 
scapist like Claus, or a seascapist like A. Harrison, 
have nothing new to offer us, and I am disappointed 
co find that M. Woog is settling into cold distinction, 
but they are the only ones. Simon, Blanche, Zuloaga, 
Besnard, Speed, Scott, Mademoiselle de Bonancka, 
Hochard, Hawthorne, etc., are all good, all at their best. 

And there are no unnecessary foils near them: the 


_ jury here mean no nonsense, they say ‘‘ Nay ’’ oftener 


than ‘‘ Ay ’’, and the hangers are men of consummate 
taste. Every now and then you come to rooms which 
you might easily mistake for private galleries admir- 
ably chosen and arranged. Room & displays on one 
wall four pictures of Jacques Blanche, each toning 
perfectly into the others—one of which is the superb 
portrait of Madame Germain; opposite, you will see 
the usual Algerians of Dinet, but full of life and 
painted with the touch of the old masters; beside him 
Rusinol with a harmony of blues instead of his former 
greens and as perfect; on the other sides Bernard 
Harrison and Frieseke, and the tout ensemble is 
fascinating. 

Indeed, this Salon seems exceptionally good. To 
a visitor who had not much time I would recommend 
the Cardinal of Zuloaga (room g), an astonishing pic- 
ture full of reds in every state of gorgeousness with a 
preternatural Spanish austereness over the whole; the 
‘*Seamen’”’ and ‘‘ Bathers’’ of Lucien Simon (room 
10), with their violent relief, their realism, and yet 
their poetry; the ‘‘ Psalms ’’ of Sureda (room 5), in 
which you will marvel at one diabolical-looking old Jew 
saying his prayers; and above all, perhaps, the por- 
trait and religious scenes of Desvalli¢res. The 
natural impulse after being a few moments before these 
pictures, even the portrait, is to drop one’s voice to a 
whisper. The artist whose reverence for his work as 
he did it in his studio produces such an effect in the 
rooms of an exhibition has a right to something better 
than admiration for his pictures: he commands the 
same respectful sympathy that I was astonished to feel 
two years ago before the Lourdes etchings of Forain. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE”’: 
A REMINISCENCE, 


By H. 


T is just sixteen years ago now—the eighteenth of 
June, 1898—that my first book, ‘‘ The Soul of a 
People ’’, was published by Bentley, and it is still very 
much alive. It has been read everywhere, I think, and 
the letters I have received about it would fill several 
trunks. 

Yet before it achieved success no one, myself and my 
best friend excepted, ever believed it would be pub- 
lished, or if published that it would even pay expenses. 

B 
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1 wrote it in Burma after my return from sick leave, | 
and it took me two years, 1895-96, to write, because | 
for one thing I was a novice and I| wrote a great deal | 


which I had to discard, and, secondly, I had only the 


intervals of my official work that I could utilise. Most | 
of it was written when on tour, living in rest houses | 


and zayats, and it may be that for this very reason 
the book has more truth, for in many cases I was 
simply putting on paper what was before my eyes, or 
narrating what had just happened. 
very well remember writing the chapter, entitled ‘‘ All 


Life is One ’’, in a tiny rest house far away from head-* 
‘* Even as I write I am under the shadow | 


quarters. 
of «a tree where a Nat used to live ’’, I wrote, and what 
I wrote was true. That tree is still to me a living 
memory, and because I sat under that tree and thought 
about it and wrote about it, all trees have had ever since 
a significance for me they never had before. I can feel 
the life in them answer to my life and I know that we 
have messages each for the other. 

So, too, with many other things, the monastery, the 
festival, the river, the love story of my servant, the 
tale about the ponies in ‘* Noblesse oblige’. I did not 
have to think of them. I saw them, and from my eyes 
they passed into my heart, and so on to the paper. 
They wrote themselves. 

Indeed, the whole book wrote itself and some of 
it unconsciously almost. It has often surprised me 
since, when, after with great difficulty working out 
some question, I have on looking into this book found 
that I must have known the answer long ago. 
have known it unconsciously; but know it I did, for 


For instance, I | 


encouragement. It was a matter of amusement to 
most of my friends that anyone should write a book 
about the Burmese. ‘‘ What is there to say about 
semi-civilised people like that?’’ |They sometimes 
added quite frankly: ‘‘ And what do you know of 
writing? 

| Others counselled me more seriously. ‘‘ Everything 
that could be said about Burma has been said over and 
over again, and no book on Burma has paid expenses. 
Your book will never be published. You are wasting 
time.’ 

And these latter were nearly right. The book was 
finished in 1896 and sent home to my friend, Mr. 
F. W. Foster. For two years with unfailing hopeful- 
ness and kindness he tried to get the book published 
for me. It was refused by, I think, eleven publishers. 
‘* There is no possible chance of such a book selling ”’ 
was the most courteous reply. Usually the reader’s 
report was evidently hostile. One publisher wrote me a 
serious warning against the tendency of the book. 

Finally Mr. Bentley took it, ‘‘ not ’’—as he told me— 
“*that it can pay expenses, but I like the book and I 
publish it to please myself ’’. 

I am sure that later he must have been glad that it 
| pleased other people as well. 

It was very kindly reviewed by a few papers on its 
appearance. The first review I saw was that in the 
** Pall Mall Gazette ’’, and as it was my first review it 
gave me great pleasure. The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ and one 


_ or two other papers praised it also. But most of the 


I must | 


that is the only explanation of some sentences I wrote. | 


But I suppose we all have in our subconsciousness 
far more than we are aware of. It influences our 
speech and acts although not yet risen into full con- 
sciousness. Not, of course, that I think now that all 
I wrote then was right. Tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in illis. 1 was sure of many things then that 
I am not so sure of now. Even I can see many mis- 
takes. But that I have made mistakes never troubles 
me. The man who is afraid of making mistakes will 
never do anything, and we learn far more from our 
mistakes when we are honestly ready to acknowledge 
them to ourselves than we do from what we have done 
well. 
It gave me immense pleasure writing that book. 


I have been told often that the pleasure must have | 


come from the charm of the people, and at first I used 
to think so myself. Now, however, I doubt that. 
is true that I am fond of the Burmese, but not more so, 
not so much so, as I am of my own people, for 
instance. 


the pleasure lay deeper than that. It was that 1 was 
falling in love not with the Burmese, but with 
humanity. The simplicity and courtesy of the Burmese 
helped me to see into their soul, but it was not their 
soul I fell in love with, it was the World Soul. I saw 
it first in them because of their limpid, friendly natures, 


that did not shut me off with barrier and convention, | 


but later I saw it everywhere. Much that in ‘‘ The Soul 
of a People ’’ I ascribed to the Burmese alone, because 
I saw it in them first, is, I know now, universal. It 
is part of the soul that moves in all life. It was 
humanity that I discovered for the first time : no won- 
der I was delighted. I was like a young man in his 
first love. He thinks that in her are all the virtues, 
that there is no woman like her in the world. Later he 


learns that what he loved in her is what all men love | 
That will not | 


in all women, that it is universal in life. 
make him love his sweetheart less, but other women 
more. 

So it has been with me. 

Though I have a greater love now than that, yet 
love of Burmese humanity was my first love, and so 


it will have to me always a freshness and romance that | 


no later love can have. 
I have said that it gave me real pleasure writing 
the book. It was well it did so, for that was my only 


It | 


Their charm of manner had at first some- | 
thing to do with it, no doubt, but I think the cause of | 


reviewers left it unnoticed. The ‘‘ Times’’, the 
‘‘Atheneum’’, and, in fact, the great majority of 
papers did not consider it worth remarking. 

After the book had achieved success a good many 
country papers published reviews of it and have con- 
tinued to do so. I saw one only last year. But I 
think the book may be said to support what Mr. Bent- 
ley told me was his experience. ‘‘ Reviews ’’, he said, 
‘*cannot either make or unmake a book. It succeeds 
or fails on its own merits. All that the best reviews can 
do is to accelerate the success of a good book, and 
all that the worse reviews or silence can do is to delay 

1 often look into ‘‘ The Soul of a People ’’ myself. 
is for me a very pleasant reminiscence. 


It 


**AS IT USED TO BE.”’ 
By PALMER. 


HE actor has often complained that his immor- 

tality is less secure than the immortality of 

people who commit their genius to paper or canvas or 
stone. He passes away and his playing is no more 
than a memory. His quality has painfully to be 
inferred by succeeding generations from the eulogy of 
contemporary critics, from letters, essays and talk of 
the time. We can only measure Burbage by the splash 
he made—or, rather, by faint ripples of the splash 
which reach our shore. It is a most unsatisfactory way 
of measuring true greatness. If Rossini and Beethoven 
had to be measured by the splash they made we should 
not to-day be placing them in a reasonable order of 

_ merit. Or suppose that in some far day posterity were 
| to measure John Synge and Mr. Arnold Bennett by the 
splash they made! Happily these distinguished people 

_ were able to put their achievements upon record, thus 
removing all chance of error as to their true position. 
Posterity will be quite clear as to their relative im- 
portance. Had they, however, been actors of the 
eighteenth century we should be compelled to judge of 
their quality from absolute hearsay and a few mislead- 
ing facts; and we should almost certainly be talking 
nonsense about them. I am profoundly distrustful of 
the reputation of illustrious players. | What is their 
_ fame but the popular voice of their own day crying 
_ down the centuries? Is the popular voice of any day 
| absolutely to be trusted? I suspect that many a dead 
| actor owes a good deal to the mournful accident that 
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his art was put decently away into his coffin. His fame 


“ might have died sooner if his genius—or lack of it—had 


been given out in a more enduring form. Instead of 
seeing for ourselves that his work was small we can 
be credibly informed by his contemporaries that his 
art was great. We must believe Mr. Garrick was a 
mighty actor, because Dr. Johnson tells us he was 
and we have no evidence to the contrary. 

One thing absolutely is clear. Not one in a hundred 
of the playgoers who worship great actors of the past 


endure half an hour of any one of the idols of their 
ancestors. We all profess to thrill at the names of 


be had at the Little Theatre. There is no harm in 


_ deriding the conventions of the eighteenth ceatury 


—personally I detest the eighteenth century—so 
long as we do not feel too complacently happy about 
ourselves. Let us agree that Mrs. Siddons was often 
ridiculous, and let us permit ourselves some laughter at 
her strange ways. But let the chastened reflection 
intrude into our mirth that in fifty years’ time our 
modern ideas as to how a stage mother should behave 


_ beside the dead body of he i 
because it is orthodox and respectful to do so would | 


G.rrick and Mrs. Siddons, but we should be far more | 


likely to burst out laughing than to be excited or 


harrowed by their Hamlet or Lady Macbeth. Nothing | 
in the world is more ridiculous than stage fashions and | 


manners whose intention we have outgrown. 
reason of this is simple. 
its effect by the*continual employment of conventions 
and pretences. At the same time it always claims to 
be unaffectedly natural. Stage art is usually the 
remotest of any art from nature. Nevertheless, it in- 
variably, with gallant audacity, claims to be at the 
heart of things, to be faithful and true to the age. 
The incongruity between the stage’s invariable 
artificiality and its impudent claim to be the absolute 
glass of humanity is too much for the humour of any 
audience which really perceives it. Witnessing a con- 
temporary performance, played in the prevailing 
fashion of theatrical art, an audience is blind to this 
incongruity. But even the most stupid audience in the 
world can see that the theatre of its ancestors was not 
as ‘‘natural’’ as it claimed to be. A West End 
audience does not roar with laughter when Sir Herbert 
Tree or Sir George Alexander dies upon the stage 
to-day according to the mode. It simply does not per- 
ceive that these tragic doings are conventional. 
Audiences fifty years hence, however, who will be weep- 
ing for actors who die in quite another way, will find 
it vastly humorous—every way as humorous as 
audiences to-day find the ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ of Mr. Garrick. 

These remarks are not entirely in the air. Mr. 
Bertram Forsyth at the Little Theatre has this 
week begun to show us something of the eighteenth 
century stage. Mr. Garrick lives again at the Little 
Theatre, or rather a piece of him. Mr. Forsyth 
shows us only the conventions of the eighteenth century 
—the body without the soul. We see how Mr. Garrick 
would have played ‘‘ Hamlet’’ if he hadn’t been a 
genius. The result, of course, is entirely ludicrous to 
the unthinking, because we no longer accept or under- 
stand the eighteenth-century formula. It is merely 
funny now when Hamlet, beautifully dressed, in a 
lovely wig and a hat with wonderful feathers, pulls two 
pretty miniatures out of a satin bag and asks his mother 
to look first upon this picture, then on that. At the 
same time let the incautious scofler beware. He is 
probably laughing without the least justification. He 
is probably laughing for two reasons. First, he has not 
the imagination to see through the conventions of the 
eighteenth century to the reality behind them. He 
cannot see the matter for the manner. He is simply in 
the position of a rude little boy in the street who laughs 
at the turban of the Turk. Second, he has not the pene- 
tration to realise that the theatre of his own day—the 
theatre whose devices and traditions, whose manners, 
customs and tricks, whose forms and ceremonies, he is 
accustomed to accept without misgiving—is in itself 
neither more nor less ridiculous than the theatre of the 
people to whom he feels sufficiently superior to deride. 
He is probably that sort of critical idiot who imagines 
we have got nearer to Nature in our theatres because 
we have abolished the ‘‘ aside ’’, added a fourth wall 
to the stage, converted stage dialogue into a sort of 
fashionable shorthand, and littered the boards with 
furniture or landscape painted to resemble the average 
man’s notion of things as they are. Let him, therefore, 
not laugh too loudly or too long. He may merely be 
giving himself away. 

This is not to say that there is no legitimate fun to 


The | 
The stage lives and makes | 


| search their hearts. 


entertaining to critics yet unborn—nay, that Mrs. Sid- 
dons herself would probably enjoy a hearty laugh at our 
expense. 

Mr. Forsyth has put together an ingenious pro- 
gramme. First we see the infant Roscius in an act of 
that wonderful product of the heroic age—the tragedy 
of ‘‘ Douglas’, Then we have Mr. Romeo” 
Coates, the amateur of fashion, followed by Mr. Gar- 
rick’s closet scene in ‘‘ Hamlet’”’. We conclude with 
the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera ’’, presenting Polly Peachum and 
Captain Macheath. The best thing of the evening was 
the playing of the infant Roscius. He alone—perhaps 
we should except Miss Marjorie Patterson’s Mrs. Sid- 
dons—brought back into the Little Theatre last Tues- 
day something of the spirit as well as the form of the 
days when Pitt adjourned the House of Commons to go 
and see Master Betty play. The others seemed to be 
not quite sure what it was they wanted to do. Did 
they want merely to make fun? Or did they desire to 
thrill us with the emotions of dead bosoms? I suggest 
that they all make up their minds to fling themselves 
seriously into their parts. Let Mr. Forsyth make up his 
mind that Garrick’s Hamlet was tremendously impres- 
sive and eliminate from his acting any suggestion that 
he wishes to amuse us. Then, perhaps, his audience 
will laugh a little less easily. They may begin to doubt 
whether Mr. Garrick was altogether a donkey and to 
In conclusion, I should mention 
that it is pleasant to hear the young Mozart on the 
harpsichord between the acts, and that more than one 
of our graver dramatic critics found it embarrassing to 
be presented with an orange by a maiden from the 
eighteenth century. 

I have this week to apologise to Mr. Clive Currie. 
Mr. Clive Currie, in ‘‘ Break the Walls Down ’’, played 
the part of Smiles the Valuer—-a performance which 
in itself raised the evening’s work above the common- 
place. Unfortunately I misnamed Mr. Clive Currie, 
who therefore missed the credit of his good work, so 
far as the SaturpAay REVIEW was concerned. I am 
the more sorry for this as Mr. Currie has since been 
doing more good work as director of some young 
players who enjoy themselves with Shakespeare. 


BORODIN’S ‘‘ PRINCE IGOR.”’ 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


EFORE me lies a photographic reproduction cut 
out of the New York ‘* Musical Courier ’’ many 

years ago. A rather tall, rather bulky gentleman in 
a crinkled frock-coat leans against a pillar; his mighty 
feet come down to the lower edge of the picture; his 
arms are folded behind him to keep his balance true ; 
at top is a large head of somewhat extraordinary 
shape. Not to speak disrespectfully of so great and 
noble a character as Alexander Porphyrievich Borodin, 
the head is the shape of an egg, even if it be a roc’s 
egg; the moustache droops on either side of full lips ; 
the nose is prominent; the eyes are perhaps sleepy, 
perhaps gazing inward. When first I saw this print 
I thought the ‘‘ Musical Courier ’’ had been faking, 
and soon found I was wrong; it is a faithful copy of a 
painting by Répine. But my mistake was natural. I 
had shortly before heard the tremendous symphony in 
B minor, and had formed the opmion that here was the 
greatest musical work produced by a Russian, who 
was assuredly the greatest composer produced by 
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Russia (which opinion I still hold); and it was hard to 
think this respectable drowsy gentleman, lying idly 
against « pillar on a sunny afternoon, the author and 
originator of those barbaric Eastern splendours, of 
themes charged with demoniacal energy. I had read 
that Borodin was an analytical chemist, and thought 
there must be two gentlemen of the same name, one a 
quiet chemist, the other a savage running about in a 
tiger-skin, or whatever savages wear in Russia. On 
Monday night at Drury Lane the two gentlemen 
seemed before my eyes to roll themselves into one. 

No question of a dual personality need be raised 
about Borodin. He was a simple enough creature of 
two moods. The wild, tempestuous, barbaric side of 
him had its fling; then came the reaction, and the 
sweeter, gentler, comfort-loving part of his nature had 
its turn. Like each of all the great creative artists, 
he was different from anyone else in the world; some 
of his characteristics may be accounted for, but the 
only way we can account for others is to say the man 
was born so. Borodin was probably of Tartar descent ; 
he loved music and other things; music not being a 
profitable profession, he took up science as a means of 
livelihood as well as a hobby; he developed the habit 
of calm thinking, and went on with his chemistry until 
his deeper nature asserted itself. Whethcr Balakirev 
was the cause of the awakening or not matters very 
little; the music was in the man, and only an accident 
of contact with someone or something was needed to 
bring it out. He had concentrated for long on his 
professional work, and in the same systematic way he 
now concentrated on his music, acquiring the technique 
of composition with wonderful rapidity at an age when 
most men consider themselves too old to learn. His 
first symphony I do not know; the second I do, with 
its alternations of fiery energy and sweet, almost 
luscious, languor and melancholy; and now | know a 
version, a much abridged version, of his ‘* Prince 
Igor’’. The dances from this opera have long been 
familiar to everyone in Europe; we English—think of 
it !—are the first to hear even a shortened form of the 
opera without taking a trip to Russia. 

One cannot be sure that Sir Joseph Beecham has 
done such a very brave thing in importing Russian 
opera. Exotic opera, first Italian, then German, has 
always been a curse to this country. But letting that 
point go for to-day, Sir Joseph is to be congratulated 
on his courage in producing the work of a composer 
who was hardly known—for from interesting para- 
graphs in the daily papers I learn that Borodin has 
been dead for more than a quarter of a century, and 
yet little of his music is known save the dances with 
an unpronounceable name. But I wish that when he 
determined to do the opera he had determined to do 
it with fair completeness. Mr. Thomas Beecham is 
the most ruthless editor of a musical score I have ever 
known; he appears capable of taking a few bars out of 
a Beethoven symphony if he did not like them. What 
precisely he has done to ‘‘ Prince Igor’’ is more than 
1 can say, for it is some time since I had the score in 
my possession for a few days. Certainly I miss a love 
scene; and this should not have been cut: for want of 
it the work lacks symmetry, and love of symmetry was 
an essential part of Borodin’s nature. Yet allowances 
can be made. Opera to Borodin was not music-drama, as 
it was to Gluck and Mozart; it was an opportunity for 
beautiful songs, splendid choruses, and fiery, sensuous 
dances. His plot is a wearisome affair, long drawn 
out and strangely incoherent. Moreover, he did not 
live to complete his work, and perhaps would have 
made excisions when he got further on with it. He 
dropped dead at the early age of fifty-three (in 1887), 
and the opera was finished by Rimsky-Korsakoff. How 
much of it was actually composed by the latter I do 
not know; whether Borodin was in the habit of first 
sketching a work from beginning to end, leaving the 
full orchestral score to be done afterwards, I do not 
know either; but this much is certain, there are no 
breaks in style; the most impetuous passages as well 
as the most luscious melodies must, it would seem, 


‘have overwhelmed him, so that they 


have come from Borodin’s pen. The two moods alter- 
nate, and perhaps in the cut version we have something 
more truly representative of Borodin the musician than 
we would have if he had his own way and showed us 
how well he could provide love-makers with material to 
warble. Anyhow, I am thankful to have heard so much 
of ‘* Prince Igor ’’. 

To have heard it, I say, for the piano score gives 
one no true notion of what the music is like. The 
music is not with Borodin merely the vehicle for orches- 
tral colour; but it demands the orchestra as much as 
Wagner’s does, or as much as a Bach fugue demands 
the organ. When we hear it with the orchestra it at 
once sounds out, stupendous in design, gorgeous in 
harmony and tone-colour, magnificent in its distinction 
and individuality. Since Wagner there has been 
nothing to compare with it. Much as he learnt from 
Wagner, and much more as he learnt from Liszt, he 
shows nothing of the influence of either of them, either in 
the spirit that informs his music or in its texture. He 
was not a dual personality; but he certainly was a psy- 
chological study. In a fashion that seems conscious, yet 
that must have been unconscious, unconscious, yet that 
must have been conscious, he erects his national per- 
sonality between himself and the influences that might 
left him 
apparently untouched. This is not meant to be a 
bamboozling, ‘‘brilliant’’ paradox; it represents 
exactly what every careful reader of Borodin’s scores 
and listener to the effect they produce must feel about 
the man. His music is Wagnerian and Lisztian with- 
out exhibiting a trace of copying of either com- 
poser. The national spirit working within his own 
spirit overwhelms everything else. Such music was 
never before written. Borodin is the very spirit of 
Russia, with its fierce barbarism, its love of glaring 
colour, and its tenderness; and all this is curbed and 
kept within bounds by—by what?—his training as a 
scientist? I don’t know; this I do know, that in 
‘* Prince Igor ’’, with its choruses—mainly its choruses 
—its sensuous songs, its dances, and its resplendent 
orchestration, we have one of the half-dozen master- 
pieces of the world. And (naturally) just as no two 
great composers bear any but the most superficial re- 
semblance to one another, neither does Borodin’s 
‘* Prince Igor ’’ fall into a category. In one sense it is 
no more opera than Wagner’s operas were opera as 
opera was understood by Gluck and Mozart. It is 
far away from all we think of in connection with the 
word opera. But this long series of excuses for 
choruses, songs, and dances presents the most ex- 
hilarating form of musical entertainment ever heard in 
London or elsewhere. It will sweep all before it; all 
London will crowd to hear it; and without a doubt all 
our young composers will promptly start trying to be 
Russians. Can they not learn something from Borodin 
tesides fiery rhythms and fierier colours?—that is, to 
set up their nationalism between alien influences and 
their creative faculty? 

The performance on Monday did, on the whole, 
worthily represent the great work imagined by Borodin. 
Mr. Leon Steinberg, the conductor, was at times a bit 
slack, or seemed to be so. But we must remember 
that such music requires a great freedom of handling. 
I cannot imagine Sir Henry Wood playing it with any 
success. Mr. Chaliapine I leave to my colleague Mr. 
Palmer. He is so much greater actor than a singer 
that he bothers a mere musical critic. But as an 
operatic singer he nearly kills everyone on the stage— 
all the others seem shadows, puppets, beside him. 
All the same, most of the other characters were good, 
and all were competent. Best of all was the chorus; 
its singing was of a quality hardly heard before on the 
stage in this country. As for the scenery, my eyes 
are not yet sufficiently recovered to talk about it. 
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THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 
By a FRIEND. 


GREAT man of science somewhere combats the 
view that, if death simply annihilates us—no 

ghost of a hope of any continuance of personality, of 
“you”’ and “‘me’’, after it, no meeting with and 
recognition by those we have cared for on earth—then 
nothing really matters; love and friendship are a com- 
plete failure, and it is as though they had never been. 
He almost passionately attacks the conclusion, and 
insists that these things, love and friendship and the 
finer acts and feelings of our lives, do matter, and 
matter vastly, despite death’s finality; and that it is 
distinctly not as though these things had never been. 
I think the man of science is Huxley, and that I have 
got his contention right essentially; but anyhow the 
argument is familiar enough, and at some time in their 
lives most people who think or feel much are tried by 
it. It is put grimly before them when friendship or 
love is suddenly and unexpectedly faced by death. 
The death of Theodore Watts-Dunton is a case in point. 
A little more than a week ago one was with him, 
making plans for the near future, arranging new phases 


of comradeship, settling the preliminaries of a little | 


gathering which was to have taken place only two 
days go: when the message is delivered—Our friend 
died this evening ; come and help us. 


The man of science, the agnostic, was surely quite | 


right. Whether death puts the close or not to per- 
sonality, and whether it is or is not a case of Carlyle’s 
“Thou good soul, I shall never through all ages of 
time see thee again’’, these things —love and friend- 
ship and the excellent thoughts and deeds that issue 
out of them—do matter immensely after death: and 
only the blindest pessimism and worst logic need deny 
it. The sympathy, love, and friendship of fine natures, 
rare natures, like Watts-Dunton, become ‘‘ part of 
our lives’ unalterable good ’’: they are valuable quite 
irrespective of any questions as to personality after 
death, and their results may live and act long after we 
have closed our own account. For example, who would 
deny that the love of Dante and Beatrice acts on the 
world and has become part of the unalterable good? 
Or who could be so unimaginative as to think that 
infinite other cases of friendship and love, unrecorded 
in history, have not also lived and worked after the 
personal account has closed? One thinks of this now 
when thinking of Watts-Dunton, because, after all, the 
side of love and friendship and quick sympathy was 
the greater and far the most important thing about 
him. Much has been said, and very well said, of his 
work in literature and of his taste and knowledge of 
poetry and prose. His taste was exquisite and his 
knowledge wide and sure. I never talked with a man, 
and I don’t think I have ever read a man—unless it 
be Charles Lamb—whose judgment on pure literature, 
poetry and prose, I would sooner trust than Watts- 
Dunton’s. There was a man, Herbert Lee Collinson, 
who helped me to read books years ago, who seems to 
me, when I recall him, always to have judged right in 
these things; but he ended at a little over thirty, and 
probably to-day nobody in literature has ever heard of 
him—and no wonder, for he died with nothing done. 
He seemed to understand with absolute sureness and to 
revel in the best things in prose and poetry alike, and 
to appreciate equally what was perfect in subtlety and 
what was perfect in simplicity. But, of course, he had 
nothing like Watts-Dunton’s great experience; and 
the power of execution, if it was in him in any degree, 
never developed. 

Watts-Dunton, then, was probably a critic and judge 
of poetry incomparable, as Rossetti and Swinburne 
regarded him; and it was a singular delight to draw 
him out on Coleridge—though I dare think he tended 
to put the wonders of ‘‘ Kubla Khan”’, if anything, 
somewhat above those of ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner ’’ and 
“ Christobel ’’—and on Shakespeare, and on Rossetti. 
(He thought Rossetti was by far the most complex and 
remarkable man he had ever met—a demonic man— 
and he thought ‘‘ Sister Helen ’’ was perhaps the most 


magical of the poems.) Yet when one has thought 
over his writing and his talk, delightful and refresh- 
ing talk week after week at teatime latterly, one’s im- 
pression is clear and strong that the man of letters was 
only the secondary man in him. Literature is great 
and a blessed thing. It is an escape, a priceless relief 
very often, from the crassness and repulsiveness of 
worldly matters, from the flesh and the devil, but im- 
measurably less very often than the life—than the 
sensitive and deep natures—it springs from. The 
welcome, the ready ear, not less than the eloquent 
tongue, the enthusiasm and the youth of the man, de- 
lighted and supported one. If one went to him tired 
or dispirited, one well might leave refreshed—the 
optimist almost uppermost again. Never one of his 
intimates, and thinking of him, in fact, rather as a 
new than an old friend, one yet came to value him as a 
man truly wise, humorous, romantic, pure-minded, and 
affectionate. We, the mere outsiders, feel the loss : we 
can only half imagine what the extent of it must be 
to those who were dearest and nearest to Watts- 
Dunton. 


ON HEARING THE MAGIC FLUTE. 


HAVE seen wonders. I have freely gone 
I In search of marvels and have found 
More than I sought, and ever hastened on 
After the treasures that abound 
In Eldorado. I have even gained 
The room between this life and dreams. 
And I have dreamed of purity unstained 
By wonders of this earth, which teems 
With beauty blossoming in mud, and life 
Dying of its living, and tears ; 
Shaken out of hardness, and all the rife 
Thick pestilential plagues our fears 
Beget upon our souls. Oh! I have dreamed 
Such beauty as would almost turn 
My eves away from earth, so rich it seemed, 
But that in human love I learn 
The use of dreams, how they are no escape 
But, as a flying music, sing 
To life of hope and courage proud to shape 
Unwieldy loves. And they do bring 
A singing into thoughts. They fructify 
The seeds of feeling, blessings pour 
Upon the thought and felt in their most high 
Union in poetry. They soar 
Like bees upon their marriage flight; up, up 
Into the eager air. All this_ 
I fiercely sought. And here I blithely sup 
In art as gracious as a kiss ; 
My meed of truth, dreamed, felt and thought until 
The gift is there, the perfect fruit ; 
Of love and art; through the creating will, 


Life conquered by the Magic Flute. 
GILBERT CANNAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
HOME RULE AND THE THREE YEARS LAW. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Villa Rosa, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
g June 1914. 
Sir,—The crises which now confront England and France 
are curiously alike in their bearing upon national defence. 

We have, in each case, a great law in jeopardy: in England 
the Act of Union with Ireland; and, in France, the Three 
Years Law. And, in each case, thoughtful men are agreed 
that the maintenance of the law now threatened is essential 
to the national safety. Yet to-day the fate of both these 
great laws hangs in the balance. The Union, in England, 
is attacked by Radicals; the Three Years Law, in France, 
by Socialists, and both by revolutionaries. 

“This remarkable parallel is carried even further. The 
great body of public opinion is now, in England, in favour 
of the Union; and, in France, in favour of the Three Years 
Law. Nevertheless, by a strange freak of fortune, elec- 
tions, fought on other issues, have returned to the Cham- 
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ber of Deputies a powerful minority, if not an actual 
majority, hostile to the Three Years Law, and to the House 
of Commons a Coalition majority hostile to the Act of 
Union. What the powerful minority may be able to effect 
in France remains to be seen. What the Coalition majority 
is now doing in England we all know. It is being ruth- 
lessly used to impose upon the people the will of a wing 
of the Coalition, and to carry into law a Bill which reck- 


lessly and irrevocably repeals the vital and necessary Act | 


of Union, so indispensable to the safety of these realms. 


The safety of France lies in the fact that her people are | 


fully alive to the national emergency. The danger of 
England lies in the fact that her people are not! They 
do not realise the vital issues at stake, or else are strangely 
and incredibly apathetic. France will win through. But 
will England? 


An answer to the King’s call: ‘‘ Wake up, England!” | 


was never more needed than at this present hour. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. A. CREGAN, 
Colonel. 


UNIONIST POLICY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REviEw. 
1 June 1914. 
Sir,—Permit me to express my hearty agreement with the 
views of your correspondent, ‘‘ An Irish Unionist ’? (Satur- 
paY Review, 30 May). If I differ at all from him it is in 
going farther than he does. In my letter which you were 
kind enough to publish on the 23rd I suggested that if Home 
Rule, with Ulster excluded, were forced upon Ireland, we 
should at best have a repetition of Smith O’Brien’s Cabbage 


Garden, but more probably a guerilla campaign of sporadic | 
outrage. I did not venture upon any surmise as to what | 


might happen if an attempt were made to force the rule of 
a Dublin Parliament upon the whole of Ireland, though if 


the party led by Mr. Redmond, but driven by Mr. Devlin, | 
gets its way, a Dublin Parliament for all Ireland must be | 
set up. If that should be attempted the Government will | 


be in a very perplexing dilemma. The British Army could 
not be ordered to put down the resistance of Ulster. The 


Government must needs, therefore, rely upon the ‘‘ Nation- | 


alist’? Volunteers! 
One wonders how that would work out. There seems to 
be a good deal of reason to anticipate that the ‘‘ Nationalist ”’ 


Volunteers could not cope with the Ulstermen. The latter | 


are well armed, well disciplined, and resolute. The former 
may be more numerous, though not so much more as to be 
able to rely upon winning by their mere weight; but 
assuredly they are not as well disciplined, and it may 
well be doubted if the majority of them are a tenth part 
as resolute, 

I am reminded of a tag from an old ballad of ’98. To 
be sure, it is put into the mouth of a King’s soldier, but 
methinks it expresses a sentiment felt on both sides :— 


‘* T fought many a battle with very good luck, 
At Vinegar Hill and at Ballinamuck, 
But the smoke was so thick and the fire was so hot 
That myself never fired for fear I’d get shot ”’! 


feeling the same sort of distaste for a pitched battle. How- 
ever, it is, of course, possible that no one will join the Ancient 
Hibernian Volunteer ranks except a patriot resolved to 
“break the last link ”—and if an army composed of such 


| election is held for the purpose of ratifying the Royal Assent, 


the Union is virtually annulled. If a general election did 
ratify it, the Union would be formally renounced by the 
electorate, which it is now the fashion to call the sovereign 
body in the British Constitution. 

To sum up, Ulster is well armed, well disciplined, and 
resolute. Ulster Volunteers stand to lose everything if they 
are defeated and can hardly lose anything if they win. The 
Ancient Hibernian army is not so well armed nor so well 
disciplined, and thus far is not anything like so numerous. 
It is hardly to be expected that farmers who have bought 
their farms with money lent them by the State under the 
Union will flock to the Nationalist standard. Even the 
labourers may well hesitate, since they are fairly comfort- 
able already, and are very unlikely to derive any advantage 
from a changed order of Government. Only the fanatics of 
Gaelic patriotism are likely to enlist in the Army of Ireland- 
A-Nation-Once-Again—and a smattering of Gaelic may 
or may not go with straight shooting. Which is likely to 
win? And whichever wins, what becomes of the United 
Kingdom ? 

I fear I am trespassing unduly on your space. I could 
say much more in support of my views and those of ** An 
Irish Unionist ’’, but I refrain. I may, however, add that 
I agree in the main with more than one of your other corre- 
spondents on politics generally, and especially in their views 
on the Irish question. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
EpWarp STANLEY ROBERTSON. 


THE OUTRAGEOUS WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
10 June 1914. 

Sir,—I should be glad if you would allow me to express 
my concurrence with the contents of the letter signed ‘‘ An 
Agnostic”, with the further suggestion that, if the women 
who set houses and churches on fire wish to be really heroic, 
they should sacrifice their lives in the flames they kindle. 
At present they commit outrages in the full belief that they 
can escape punishment, but are inconsistent enough to be glad 
to avail themselves of the protection of the law to defend 
them from the vengeance of the mob, and yet in police courts 
and elsewhere assert that they do not recognise the authority 
of the law. Considering the well-known fact that sailors 
have over and over again drunk salt water rather than 
endure thirst, few people can really believe that any woman 
would refuse milk long enough to endanger her life, and 
milk alone would keep her alive. 

Your obedient servant, 
H. 


LONDON CHILDREN AND THEIR HOLIDAYS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Sir,—From time to time the public is shocked by the 
appearence of reports showing the proportion of young men 
rejected as physically unfit among those offering themselves 


| for enlistment in the Army. To hear that nearly half the 


young men willing to serve their country are unable to do 
so for lack of the necessary physique and stamina is dis- 
quieting enough. The percentage of rejections of recruits 


. : _ from 1902 to 1011 was 32°13, and this percentage, it should 
I can imagine a quondam cattle maimer or hedge sniper | 


patriots did put down the resistance of Ulster, what next? | 


Would such an army be content to take its orders from a 


Assembly at Westminster? The question can only be 
answered in the words Mr. Bernard Shaw puts into the 
mouth of Galatea”? Doolittle. 

On the whole, one is tempted to regard Ulster as more 
likely to win; and I am tempted to ask: Does it follow 
that Ulster would quietly settle down under a Union which 
the other partner had virtually, if not formally, renounced? 


be noted, is not the proportion of rejected among the total 
number of men who offer themselves for the Army, but the 
proportion rejected on grounds of health and physique after 
the recruiting officers have already declined those obviously 
unfit. And the solicitude of those who are concerned for 
their country’s welfare is not lessened when one reads that 


; ‘ . | the state of health among the children in the elementary 
Dublin Parliament, subordinate (forsooth) to an Imperial | 


schools is as unsatisfactory as among the would-be recruits 
for the Army. The annual report of the London County 
Council for 1912 states that, of 240,764 children examined in 
the elementary schools of London, no less than 85,508—#.e., 
35°52 per cent.—were reported as requiring medical treatment. 

It is a well-known fact that town life has a powerful 


| influence on such figures as the above, and in country dis. 


_ tricts the proportion of children r ed as needing medical 
If the King assents to the Home Rule Bill and no general anton eported a ing i 


attention is much lower. Among the movements designed 


| 
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to mitigate the evil effects of town life among children, one 
of the most valuable is that for procuring holidays in the 
country. It is not generally known that there are nearly 
a million children in the elementary schools of London, and 
of these 500,000 never sleep away from their homes on a 
single night throughout the year, and many never leave the 
town even for a day. If a regular holiday period away 
from town is advisable for continued physical efficiency 
among adults, how much more important is it in the case 
of children, the material on which the future of the nation 
depends. 

No apology is needed, therefore, for drawing your readers’ 
attention to the work of the Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund, which during 1913 provided a fortnight’s holiday in 
the country for over 45,000 boys and girls from the elemen- 
tary schools of London. By means of a body of voluntary 


workers connected with sixty-five local committees, the chil- 
dren are selected from the most needy families, and are 
encouraged to save their coppers towards the cost of the 
holiday. This ‘‘ self-help ’’ or contributory side of the 
scheme is urged upon the parents and children with such 
success that last year over £10,000 was collected by the 
‘‘ visitors ’’ for the committees, most of whom attended at 
the schools, where the children bring their pennies week by 
week, 

It is not only the temporary effect of the holiday that is 
considerable: there is no doubt that such an intermission 
of outdoor country life, with what is too often the novelty 


the remainder of the year. 
The importance of the work of the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund is fully recognised, as its patroness is Queen 


standard musical work, ought to be able to inform his 
readers whether it has been well and correctly rendered or 
otherwise. What conclusion, then, are we to arrive at from 
a perusal of the singularly diverse critical pronouncements 
on a recent performance of “‘ Lohengrin ’’? 


Times,’’ 25 May. “The Morning Post,” 


“Tt is kindest to suppose 
that it was owing to the dis- 
turbed state of the atmo- 
sphere on Saturday night 
that half the singers were 
out of tune and the orchestra 
frequently out of tune as 
well. It was not possible to 
recognise in Lohengrin (Herr 
Sembach) the Parsifal of 
Thursday, or even the 
Lohengrin of last week, 
except by his clear diction. 
The swan, who is supposed 
to know something about 
death songs, must have been 
shocked by the grisly intona- 
tion of his parting words.’’ 


25 May. 

‘Nothing could be more 
beautiful than Herr Egon 
Pollak’s interpretation of 
the orchestral score. Some 
of his tempi were slower 
than usual—as in the Wed- 
ding Scene—-but they pro- 
duced no loss of effect. The 
chorus - singing was excel- 
lent. A large audience ex- 
pressed hearty approval of 
the whole performance, and 
the retention of this great 
work in the repertoire clearly 
meets the wishes of the 
majority.’ 


Having heard in days long gone by the music allotted to 


the Queen of Night in Mozart’s “* Zauberfléte,’’ which con- 


. _ tains two of the most difficult and exacting soprano operatic 
of regular and substantial meals, provides a reserve of | 


strength which helps very largely to carry the child through | 


songs ever written, rendered by Carlotta Patti and Ilma di 
Murska, I naturally felt curious whether critics of the 


_ present day would or would not confirm the opinion so fre- 
| quently expressed that modern methods of singing, which 


Alexandra, and Prince Alexander of Teck recently accepted _ 
the oflice of president, while many distinguished men and | 


women are vice-presidents. The treasurer, the Earl of 
Arran, welcomes every £)5 note, knowing that it provides a 
fortnight’s holiday for ten more children from the meaner 
streets of our great city. ; 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
MILEs. 


aim rather at producing piercing shrieks and screams than 
fluent rendering of florid passages, have incapacitated 
singers from doing justice to eighteenth-century music. The 


_ following are samples of the various judgments delivered :— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE HEALTH CONFERENCE AT PORTSMOUTH. | 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

S1r,—May I, by your courtesy, point out that good results 
should follow this conference, which the Bishop of Win- 
chester opens on 15 June. The Admiralty and War Office 
have given sanction for the participation of British’ medical 
officers. 

Its delegates include men of distinction, such as Dr. Santo- 
liquido, late Director-General of Pub‘ic Health in Italy, who 
has come also to give evidence before the sitting Royal 
Commission. Law and administration are represented by 
delegates like Mr. Bronson Reynolds, late Prosecuting 
Attorney for the County of New York, U.S., whose expe- 
rience and statistics should prove of corresponding value in 
that sphere. 


The raison d’étre of the conference is the need of a | 


“‘ constructive policy ’’ in this as in other countries, and the 
fact that in these problems there can be but ‘one goal of 
all civilisations ’’, 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
SCRUTATOR. 


THE CRITICS OF OPERA. 


Royal Colonial Institute, 
8 June 1914. 

S1r,—The prosperity of a musical composition, like that 
of a jest, lies in the ear of the hearer. When a Turkish 
pacha appreciates the preliminary tuning of the instruments 
more than the symphony which they subsequently perform, 
and a modern frequenter of concerts prefers Schénberg to 
Schubert, and “rag time’’ to the antiquated common or | 
triple, they follow the dictates of nature and the light that 
is within them. But the critical faculty is not the product | 
of fancy or caprice; it is more or less an exact science, and | 
its possessor, when commenting on the performance of a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 
| 
| 
| 


The Times,”’ 22 May. 

‘* The Queen of Night has 
a difficult part to fill, and one 
waited anxiously for her 
first aria. Neither here nor 
in the still more exacting one 
of the second act did she 
satisfy one by her coloratura. 
The scales which ought to 
glitter like the stars were 
blurred, and there was no 
brilliancy of tone. True, she 
reached the high F with 
apparent ease, but one wants 
more than that.” 


The same, 26 May. 
‘“ Two changes were made 
in the performance of ‘ Die 


| Zauberfléte’ at Drury Lane 


last night, Fraulein Siems 


| taking the part of the Queen 


of Night. The most that can 
be said of her is that it was 
brave on her part to under- 
take it, for, apart from the 
fact that she has not now got 
the high notes in her voice 
(the second song was trans- 
posed), all the rapid passages 
were evidently a trying effort 
to her. But she succeeded in 
making the runs clear, her 


musicianship triumphing 
over her vocal disadvan- 
tages.” 


The Standard,’’ 22 May. 

‘‘Melitta Heim the 
Queen of Night sang her 
famous F’s in alt and deco- 
rative passages fluently 
enough, though her voice is 
on the whole on the hard 
side.” 


“The Daily Telegraph,” 
22 May. 

“Miss Heim has un- 
doubtedly a voice of quite 
extraordinary fluency, as, in- 
deed, is necessary, having 
regard to the fact that she is 
called upon to sing any note 
below the middle B and the 
F in alt.” 


“‘ The Morning Post,” 
26 May. 

“The change which 
assigned the part of the 
Queen of Night to Fraulein 
Siems was less productive of 
good results. She sang her 
principal number as written, 
but with no conviction.’’ 


““ The Standard,” 26 May. 

“The difficult and exact- 
ing music, which tries the 
capacity of all sopranos, was 
accomplished by her (Frau- 
lein Siems) with a facility 
and artistry which showed 
the technical command 
which one would expect from 
such a distinguished colora- 
tura singer, in no small mea- 
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sure; her singing of the 
second aria especially was a 
grateful and finished piece of 


work, which deservedly won | 


no little praise.”’ 


The general public, who take their opinions from the 
Press, and cannot detect the anguis in herba of a professedly 
laudatory critique, will naturally be much bewildered after 
reading such contradictory decisions, and as for the poor 
artists, they may well exclaim: “‘ Neither curse us at all, 


nor bless us at all ”’. 
Yours faithfully, 


W. J. GARNETT. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Sir,—Wilde has told us that when the critics disagr 
the artist agrees with himself. There are, therefore, two 
extremely happy people in London at this moment—I refer 
to Mme. Frieda Hempel and Mr. Frederick Ranalow, who 
have been singing in the ‘‘ Magic Flute ”’. Of Mme. 
Hempel the ‘‘ Times ” has written: ‘‘ The Queen of Night 
was taken by Mme. Frieda Hempel, who is probably the 
most famous exponent of the part now living. She not 
only sings the notes with complete assurance and absence 
of effort, but she makes the coloratura a means of expres- 
sion instead of treating it merely as so much meaningless 
ornamentation stuck on to the surface of the music’’. But 
the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’? has written otherwise: ‘‘ Her 
singing was frankly utterly disappointing. ‘The quality of 
her voice was hard, and her execution was in no way 
remarkable ’’. We also learn that she failed to reach her 
top F’s in spite of what the ‘‘ Times ’”’ celebrates as the 

‘* absence of effort ’’. 

Mr. Frederick Ranalow equally divides his appraisers. 
The ‘“ Times ”’ tells Mr. Beecham he must find somebody 
else. But the ‘‘ Westminster ’’ says that ‘‘ a word of special 
praise is due to Mr. Frederick Ranalow as a newcomer, and 
a British artist to boot, in respect of his very bright and 
effective Papageno ”’. 

Musical criticism is always like that. If difference of 
opinion is really a healthy sign, musical appreciation in 
London is just now in excellent form. 

I am, yours faithfuily, 
GIBUs. 


VILLAGE WORDS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REvIEw. 
12, Tegner Lunden, Stockholm. 

Sir,—Some of your readers may like to be reminded of the 
rich treasure-house of Wessex words still in use, and still 
safe in their fossil beds from the scholastic spade which will 
one day dig them out to destruction; they are enshrined in 
the poems of William Barnes in the Dorset dialect. 

I wonder if “‘ clung ”’ of ‘‘ damp land ”’ is any way related 
to ‘‘ loving ”’ soil that adorns many a ploughboy’s boots in 
Oxfordshire? The same county provides us with a queer use 
of ‘‘ middling ’’, equivalent to ‘‘ powerful ’’, and ‘* mortial ’’, 


meaning ‘‘ very ’’, for a person who feels absolutely well and | 


looks it will say she feels ‘‘ nobbut middlin’ ’’—for fear, I 
suppose, of some superstition against bragging overmuch. 


The same thing is taking place with the doctors’ word | 


chronic ’’, which started with the simple meaning, re- 
current at times, but incurable for life’’, and so ‘‘ over- 
powering ’’ and then “ exceeding ’’, as I have heard on the 
cricket field of a ‘‘ chronic cut to third man ’’. Another word 
so used in Wiltshire is ‘‘ mine ”’ (for ‘‘ main’’), which I heard 
from an old rustic in a smock, pointing to a slope too steep 
for comfortable ploughing, ‘‘ that be a mine upright hill ’’. 


The same old dear bade me find my road ‘‘ up along and | 


down through, then by the ‘ drung’ ’’, which I took to mean 
a narrow path that had only a ‘‘ thronged ”’ existence be- 
tween hedges. But there are serious traps, especially for 
those who love to see the picturesque side; a “ tissiky ”’ 
cough suggests, does it not, very rural ancestry, but it is none 
other than ‘‘ consumptive ’’ (phthisis). 


Many of the puzzles suggested with so much interest by 
your correspondents can be followed almost easily out here, 
where what is nearly obsolete at home turns up in common 
daily talk—e.g., ‘‘sneer’’, for contortion of the face, is 
““snérpa’’? in Swedish; ‘‘dagg” is ‘‘dew’’; prata’’ 
means to ‘‘ talk ’’; ‘‘ hoo ’’, for she, is almost exactly repro 
duced in pronouncing ‘‘ hon ’’; and among many others that 
will occur to the Swedish expert. It is only spelling, not 
pronunciation, that distinguishes sorrow from ‘‘ sorg’’, 
ferry from “ farje’’, harry from ‘ harje’’, errand from 
trashy from trasig’’ (ragged), hefty from 
‘* haftig ’’, bivver (with the lips) from ‘‘ bava ”’ (the tremb- 
ling of the earthquake), crave from ‘‘ krava’’, footy (poor) 
from ‘ fattig’’, and the ‘‘ Eager’? is well known from 
Carlyle’s Heroes as ‘‘ Aegir’’, the spirit of the sea. To 
blame is ‘‘reta’’, to split is ‘‘riva’’, and so on with 
numberless other cognates; the comparison between the 
modern Swedish and antique English wins added interest 
as one lights on such a word as ‘*‘ svamp”’, which means 
here not a ‘‘ swamp ”’, but a “‘ sponge ” or a *‘ mushroom ”’. 
I commend the pursuit of this comparison to those who are 
word-lovers. 

J. Howarp SwInsTEaD, 
British Chaplain. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 

S1r,-—May I reply to the first of ‘‘ A Southerner’s ’’ ques- 
tions? From my own experience I should say that, though 
the nightingale seldom, perhaps never, sings his full song 
after the young are hatched (provided all goes wel! with 
them) he does not become completely silent. He will some- 
times, while searching for grubs for his family, sing a brief 
snatch; and he will readily break into song if danger seems 
to threaten the young, either before or after they have left 
the nest. This I know from repeated experience. But this 
form of song—expressing possibly alarm or anger—is not 
confined to nightingales. That, after the hatching of the 
brood, the nightingale should become practically silent by 
day is perhaps not surprising, for his duties leave him small 
leisure for song. He is a devoted father and takes his full 
share in the task of feeding the young. But why is he 
dumb also at nighf? Can it be that, after labouring from 
dawn to dusk to fill his hungry offsprings’ mouths, he is 
too weasy to sing? It is certain that there is no loss of 
voice, for should disaster befall his young the nightingale 
will often, for a time at least, sing again in full measure, 
both by day and by night, as soon as his loss is forgotten. 
I remember one wet June listening at midnight to a 
nightingale who sang superbly, although only the day before 
his little family had been drowned in the nest by drenching 
rain. May I ask a question in my turn? Is the language 
of a species inborn, inherent in the young birds, or do they 
learn it by listening to their parents? If it is purely imi- 
tative (as some writers I believe maintain) how does the 
young male nightingale learn his song? He will seldom 
hear it, unless, indeed, it is audible to him while he is stiil 
in the shell. But it would be a wise embryo surely that 
knew his own father’s voice among the babel of song near 
the nest. Again, if a young bird is taught to sing by its 
father, how comes it that the cuckoo speaks in his own 
tongue and not in that of his wagtail or pipit foster-parent ? 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


R. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
2 June. 

S1r,—In reference to the letter in your last issue relating 
to the nightingale, pray allow me to say that I have heard 
one in excellent song in the third week of June—the 17th— 
in a wild-rose hedgerow in Essex. The cuckoo was calling 
persistently the same evening. 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


W. J. Tate. 
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“ BRITISH ” OR ‘‘ ENGLISH ”’? 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The Celts will be busy talking, no doubt, to the 


end of time, but all their vanity and loquacity will not reverse 
a settled habit of language. Mr. Cole, in your last issue, 
explains that ‘‘ we never talk of the English flag”. As it 
happens, the one writer of recent times who has appealed 
to the English-speaking race all over the world does so talk. 
In “ Barrack-Room Ballads ” will be found a poem which 
begins 
“ Winds of the World, give answer! They are whimpering 
to and fro— 
And what should they know of England who only England 
know ? 
The poor little strect-bred people that vapour and fume 
and brag, 
They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the 
English flag! ’’ 
This poem is called ‘‘ The English Flag ’’, and its second 


line is one of the few in the poetry of to-day or yesterday | 


that have become classic. True, it is generally misquoted, 
but that is only an indication that it is classic. It is part ot 
that poetry of Empire which is not often worthy of its 
theme. Tennyson wrote such poetry, and I note that in his 
splendid ‘* Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington ” 
he did not say that 

‘** The last great Irishman is low ”’. 
He called Wellington 

‘‘England’s greatest son, 
He that gain’d a hundred fights, 
Nor ever lost an English gun ”’. 
Yours sincerely, 
An ENGLISHMAN. 


ITALY AND THE PLUMAGE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


Sir,—It may interest you to learn that at a meeting of 
the Congress of the Italian Zoologists’ Union, recently held 
in Palermo, Mr. Joseph I. S. Whitaker read a paper advo- 
cating the necessity for legislation, possibly international, 
to prohibit the importation into Europe of the skins and 
plumage of wild birds, with certain exceptions, and proposed 
that the matter should be brought before the Italian 
Government as soon as possible. A resolution was passed 
unanimously in favour of this step, and action will now 
be taken in order to bring about the desired result, if 
possible, without loss of time. 

Yours faithfully, 


B. 
DISRAELI AS WORDSMITH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Bentley Hotel, Cleckheaton, 
Yorks. 


g June 1914. 
Sir,—I should like to point out to your readers that 
Disraeli uses the word shroud in the same sense as the 
artisan referred to in the letter signed by the author of 
‘The Doctor and the People ’’—i.e., with the meaning of 
shield. In ‘* Venetia”? (Book iv., chap. iii., Longman’s 
green backed edition) one reads that Lady Annabel feared 
the result of startling and painful remarks which might 
reach the ‘‘ shrouded ear ’’ of her daughter. 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
ALEex. A. Kerr. 


The Editor of Tuk SaturDay Review cannot be responsible 
for manuscripts submitted to him; but if such manuscripts 
are accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes every 
effort will be made to return them. 


REVIEWS. 
MILTON. 


“ Studies in Milton and an Essay on Poetry.” 
Sampson. Murray. 8s. net. 


By Alden 


VERY age has the poetry that it deserves, and 
no people can justly consider themselves great 
whose poets are content to sing drawing-room songs. 
There have been occasions in recent years when it 
almost seemed that English poetry was an artificial pro- 
duct—waxen flowers or sentimentalities worked in wool 
lighted by a midnight oil-lamp, or else a thing of brag 
and bluster of which the main motive was the thumping 
of a drum. We have surely had our fill of tunéd 
erotism and of lyrical hot-house flowers. The decadents 
have done their best and worst, and have generally 
died. It is an ennobling and a strengthening thought 
that new forces imbued with fresh virility, both in ex- 
pression and idea, are entering literature, and poetry, 
and life. Even that noisy thing, Futurism, which 
requires a hammer for a part of the expression of its 
verse, may be taken as not an unhopeful sign. It 
marks a tendency, at least as surely as the sight of a 
child running with a hoop is a sign of approaching 
winter. We take it, also, as promising that such a 
volume as Mr. Alden Sampson has given us is sure 
and stimulating evidence of rapidly approaching grace 
and strength in letters. 

The fact that this appreciation of Milton and the 
accompanying suggestive analysis of the poetic genius 
come to us from America is no evidence against the 
theory just expressed. In the world of English litera- 
ture there is no Atlantic Ocean. We join with people 
in America—and elsewhere—in admiration of and 
tribute to Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Whitman and Edgar Poe, and will be content to do so 
as long as they acknowledge Stratford-on-Avon to be 
actually in Warwickshire and refrain from endeavour- 
ing to make it a side-show on Oyster Island. 


Milton beyond doubt of late years has been tending 
to become neglected. It is true that in the schools the 
parrot-learning of passages from ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ has 
been a frequent task; but that has been to reverse a 
blessing, for too often the result of such vanity is that 
the fruits of genius are made to seem the products of a 
treadmill, and so are lost to the victims for ever. Milton, 
we incline to think, has been less quoted in recent 
years than, say, Mr. Le Gallienne—not to mention that 
popular favourite whose surname is Willcocks. Gener- 
ally only when Milton’s words had become embedded in 
the texture of English speech and were familiar in our 


‘mouths unconsciously have they been used to point or 


beautify a purpose or passage. If it was not actually 
so, it was nearly so. His genius had become like a 
coloured window in a church, actually there, influencing 
the dim religious light of the place, accepted uncon- 
sciously as a part of the institution, enjoyed by those 
who specially looked for it, and not noticed by the 
habitual worshippers. 

It will be a great, good thing if the works and 
personality of Milton are, through this book or other- 
wise, brought more closely into our intellectual and 
social consciousness. ‘‘ England hath need of thee ’’, 
said Wordsworth of him in one of his noblest sonnets. 
England, indeed, in these days of babble, Parliamentary 
salaries, and dangerous self-satisfaction, has need of 
him, his exaltedness, his courage, and his patriotic 
example. The fact that Milton actually and knowingly 
sacrificed his sight in order to justify his countrymen 
in the eyes of the world is like a trumpet-blast—nerving 
the soul, and must never be forgotten. He was in his 
public and private life a brave, strong man. During 
his later years he became in some of his aspects hard 
and embittered ; but there was excuse enough for that. 
His first marriage had been unfortunate; and to such 
a temperament as his the 

**paraded life, 
Robbed and impoverished through the wanting wife,”’ 
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was more than usually disastrous. 


Following that | verse. 


cause of weakening to his necessary satisfaction was | 


the defeat and destruction of all that he had hoped and 
worked for in public life. The Commonwealth had 


become to Englishmen a black, bad dream; its ideals | 


were for the time destroyed and forgotten. He was 
poor, he was blind. Little wonder, then, that some 
harshness and bitterness grew eventually into his per- 
sonality, though we believe—and Mr. Sampson, who 


steadfastly looks at the happier aspects of Milton’s | 


character and work, helps the belief—that his dourness 
has been exaggerated, largely through the partial testi- 
mony of enemies. 

We have, however, reason to rejoice that personal 


disasters did come to him. Poverty has nearly always | 


been a good friend to poets. It is the pampered 
and cushioned darling whose work degenerates and is 
forgotten. 
suffering to bring out its greatness, to make it im- 
mortal, and is not always true; but, certainly, is so 
often. 
and the mortal enemy. Milton, fortunate in his mis- 
fortunes, was brought to face the realities. The 
causes he had worked for had come to temporary 
wreck; he could no longer spend his energies in the 
service of the State; he devoted them instead to the 
expression of that exalted dream of poetic aspiration 


It is a hard creed that genius needs | 


Indolence born of prosperity is the worst | 


which had been the companion of his thoughts for | 


more than twenty years—to justify the ways of God 
to men in verse inspired. Blindness, also, came; and, 
by closing the green world from his eyes, brought 
into greater actuality the ‘‘ pure empyréan”’ of high 
Heaven, the tumult and the agonies of Hell, the lighted 


midway region where reigned Chaos and old Night. 
It is easy to weigh and find wanting the inadequacies 
and absurdities of the Puritan theology of Milton’s 
day—though never was the poet allied to the school 
of religious thought that snuffed—yet could not the 
churches of to-day do with something more of such 
simplicity and positive strength? ‘‘ His soul was like 
a Star, and dwelt apart. . . . The world is too much 
with us.’’ 
tion remind us of our need and the cure. 


It is to get 


| ‘* Samson Agonistes 


In this he was a peer with the greatest. Mr. 
Sampson, whose estimate of this poet and of all makers 
of poetry, is brilliantly suggestive, rather unduly 
emphasises his lack of humour. We do not agree with 
him that ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ is absolutely without a 
gleam of that primal necessity of human amenities 
and social life, for the description we are given of the 
beasts at play in Eden has unquestionably a humorous 
aspect ; and, after all, there is not much scope for the 
humorous within the range of Milton’s theme. The 
original failure of Mankind, with fiends and angels 
intervening, is hardly an opportunity for Harlequin. 
Dante in his ‘‘ Divine Comedy ’’, also, has one solitary 
humorous gleam—though, doubtless, there are many 
earnest student-wanderers through the ‘‘ Inferno ’’ who 
would not find it. That passing gem, that gleam, is 
enough to prove ‘“‘ the man who had walked in Hell ”’ 
was endowed with humour; how much more likely is it 
that Milton, whose genius was generally genial, was 
blessed with the kindly gift. Of the felicity and lyrical 
grace of Milton’s poetry to re-read is always further 
to discover and enjoy. Although humour could hardly 
play a part in his work, every one of the other qualities 
of the complete man and poet is there. The dignity 
and indignation aflame of some of the sonnets, the 
gentle sorrow of ‘‘Lycidas’’, the rapture of 
‘“L’Allegro’’, the inspired resignation of ‘‘Il 
Penseroso’’, the pathos and quickening agony of 
’’, with its plaint for the incurable 
blindness, the majesty, imagination, sublimity, and 
infinite music of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’—these are charac- 
teristics of the highest form of poetical genius. We 


ee | have reason to rejoice that the man who gave it expres- 
avenues and privileges of Eden, and that vast, vague, | ‘ 


sion was of our race and to feel shame that, perhaps 
through the rigours required for a first reading, he had 


_ been so much neglected and so carelessly left to the 


mercy and the mauling of the schools. 
Mr. Sampson, with this timely book—admirably 


| written, stimulating, and necessary—reminds us of the 
_ source of inspiration and spiritual refreshment which 


Again the truths of Wordsworth’s inspira- | 


from the silly, alluring littlenesses of this bustling day, | 


to realise as Milton did the eternal verities, and to keep 


the citizen’s duties and enjoying the domestic hearth. 


is ever by our hands. He has limited his study to the 
happier aspects of Milton’s genius and personality. 
The clumsy allegory, the top-heavy details of the battle 
between the forces led by Lucifer and Michael, the 
ponderous debates of the deities—the usual topics of 


_ the more destructive critics, who have followed cock- 
and resolutely live in the sight of them while still doing | 


Mr. Sampson spends a good deal of time in con- | 


sideration of Milton’s theology; but really it does not 
matter so much. That he passed from the graciousness 
and warmth of the Established Church to a hard and 
hardening form of Deism is true and sufficient. The 


Almighty Father of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ is far removed | 


from the gentler conception of later times. He was, 
indeed, a jealous God, vengeful and forbidding; yet, 
judged by the canons of Milton’s days and the views of 
those religionists, his contemporaries, who did not 
understand the meaning of toleration for others or for 
themselves, it was a kinder conception of the person- 
ality of the Great First Cause than was customary ; 


as, surely, it was bound to be, considering the culture | to the poet was done because of the elegy which had 


enjoyed by Milton in his younger years and the illumi- 
nation and warmth of his imagination. 
Hezekiah Smite-the-Foe had in his faith little comfort 
other than to continue the war against Canaan; it was, 
therefore, a joy and religious exercise to slash and to 
slay the malignants. 
music, with the remembrance of beautiful sights at 


his father’s home, at Cambridge, and in Italy, and was, | 


Milton had the consolations of | 


| enhanced because of the loss of her. 


Corporal | 


while awake, in close and constant communion with | 


those diverse yet kindred worlds where dwelt the muses 
and the saints. His poetry and personality could not 
but be influenced, enriched, and softened by meditation 


on and remembrance of these noble and ennobling joys; _ 


and so, though the ardours and severities of the time 
made the Deity something less than the all-seeing God 


of love, it did not reduce Him to the condition of a mere | 


Thunderer, an iron-gloved Titan, a sworded spirit of 


revenge, as many, unconsciously at any rate, then held | 


that God was. 


surely in the footsteps of Addison—these he leaves 
alone ; and we are glad he has done so, for way has to 
be made, ground lost to be recovered, and long neglect 
turned into positive appreciation. Mr. Sampson, 
besides realising the happier truths about Milton and 
the art and craft of the poets, brings some new lights 
to bear. He points out that Milton’s mother had died 
shortly before ‘‘ Lycidas’’ was written, and suggests 
that the emotion of regret urgent in the poem was 
It is, also, an 
interesting point that a Colonel Edward King was one of 
the Royalist members of Parliament whose intervention 
saved the poet from the extreme penalty suffered by 
the King-destroyers after the Restoration; and, with 
Mr. Sampson, we should like to believe that his service 


beautified for all time the memory of a namesake and 
possible relative. 


‘“NEW AGE” OR MIRAGE? 


“National Guilds.” Edited by A. R. Orage. 
5s. net. 


OOR Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, described here 

as ‘‘ the younger capitalist school ’’ ! It is worse 

than even the most offensive and wicked articles in 
Tue Saturpay Review, suggesting that red-hot 
Socialists should not make fortunes by pure ‘‘ commer- 
cialism ’’ and individualism. It is worse than the 
absurd and monstrous view that a _ conscientious 


Bell. 


Socialist should practise the doctrines which he 
preaches, or at least desist from practising the 
_lexact opposite of them! Poor Labour Party, 


It is gladdening to turn to the quality of Milton’s . 


ridiculed as the fifth wheel on the political coach, 
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“that group of honest but stupid men, led by 
charlatans ’’’, possessing ‘‘ not a single man of any 
intellectual distinction ’’, a negligible factor in politics ! 
Poor Mr. Lansbury, ‘‘ hunting for the economic pea 
under the political thimble’’, or Mr. Keir Hardie, 
‘* gallivanting over Europe and America, and talking 


old-fashioned and extremely ignorant State So- | 


cialism’’! These and other prophets are without 
honour in the ‘‘ New Age’’, mere mandarins, quacks 
and medicine-men, poachers turned by their rich em- 
ployers into the gamekeepers of capitalism. ‘‘ When 
we remember all the human effort, emotion, faith and 
sacrifice that have gone to the upbuilding of the Labour 
Party, is not the result a mockery, a scandal, a 
tragedy? ’’ As for the Fabian, he loves the ordered 
ease of a civil servant, his ambition is to be a jack-in- 
office at Whitehall, and his attitude towards democracy 
is arrogant and supercilious. 

Sad, but true? The Socialist sings hymns about the 
Day of the Lord being at hand, and then hires himself 
out to parliamentary Tapers and Tadpoles, placing all 
his hopes in some legislative cobbling of that wage- 
system which ‘‘ in a generation or so our children will 
study with precisely the same horror and curiosity that 
we regard slavery ’’. All these labour exchanges, 
colonies, and the rest are meant to buttress wage- 
slavery. Popular education, with its beautiful black- 
boards, expensive desks and latest appliances, has for 
its end an instructed wage-earning class subjected to 
an educated governing class. The ‘‘inert Labour 
Party ’’ demands control over foreign policy when it 
has not control as yet over a single domestic industry. 
It pursues barren political enterprises, pins its faith to 
democratic government, and looks for the fig of eco- 
nomic power on the thistle of electoral returns. 


Really, the working-classes would do wisely to abstain | 


from the polls. Meliorist and patchwork politics are 
a great falling away from the old revolutionary, doc- 
trinaire, and unbending school of social democracy. 
But Englishmen dread ideas. 


Yes, but it was the old doctrinaire, unbending school 


of Liberalism, with its high philosophic ideas, that pro- | 


duced all the confused miseries of the industrial and 
commercialised machine against which the neo-Liberal 
storms. Democracy, that poor ass, coveted, or was 
told to covet, competitive, laisser-faire freedom, and 
was not happy till it got it, but having got it is unhap- 
pier. It has begun to hanker after the Middle Ages, 
and would go back from contract to status. The 
present volume has some handsome things to say about 
patriarchal feudalism, which at any rate did not buy 
“labour ’’ in the cheapest and sell it in the dearest 
market—a commodity like tongs or cheese, severed 
from the personality of the village blacksmith or dairy- 
maid. Flesh and blood were not handed over like 
sacks of flour or hundreds of coal. The medizval 
workman turned his labour into an art and craft. His 
guild was a fellowship. After apprenticeship he went 
on as journeyman, and ended, maybe, as master. Even 
the serf stood in a personal relation to the family; he 
was not a mere ‘free and independent ’’ hireling, 
usually on strike. In a word, the ancien régime was 
based on the conception of society as a vital organ- 
ism, something more than a collection of individuals. 
Our Socialists want to return to this idea. They for- 
get, however, that it implied religion and authority. 
In the modern secular and democratic State, where 
does the majority get its commission from to school and 
dragoon the minority. 

Mr. Orage’s volume contains a good deal about the 
compulsory shepherding of the population—not of Eng- 
land only, but of Europe and the world. The word 
“‘regimentation ’’ occurs frequently, and_ military 
analogies are invoked. Unions are to render obedience 
to the central council in the most monastic spirit— 
perinde ac cadaver. All men, without exception, are 
to be driven into pens, called guilds, much larger than 
the present trade unions and about fourteen in num- 
ber. In these every human being is to be “‘ entitled to 
maintenance whether working or idle, whether sick or 


| well ”, and we gather will get the stick—sack being 

out of the question—if he shirks work, the laws of the 

guild being determined by popular suffrage. The 

people will be seigneur, with right of pit and gallows. 
_ However, ‘‘ gradations of position and pay will be 
found necessary to efficient administration ’’, for ‘‘ effi- 
ciency involves discipline, and discipline involves a 
hierarchy ’’. ‘‘ The proletariat army must be disci- 
plined both to give and to receive orders; there must 
be, in fact, military loyalty ’’—a kind of barrack-cracy. 
What the motive or driving force is to be for this cor- 
porate guild-life we are not told—the book contains no 
nonsense about Christianity or fraternity. Capitalists 
are frankly treated as vermin, to be exterminated, and 
meanwhile strikers are urged to pay no rent and repu- 
diate arrears. ‘‘ Not to Christianity or to brotherhood 
do we owe the Social Reform movement, but to busi- 
ness.”’ 

In one respect, however, Guild Socialism will be 

doing a service to the Church. It differs from Syndi- 
calism in recognising the State, which is to be a gene- 
ral trustee, but differs from State Socialism in denying 
the omni-competence of the State. The Civil Magis- 
trate is to keep the common peace, and exercise a bene- 
volent nursing-fatherhood over the whole nation, but 
without interfering with the autonomous freedom of 
the Guilds to manage their own affairs, make their own 
rules, and discipline their own members. Each will be 
what theologians describe as a ‘‘ societas perfecta ’’, 
and the State will be what Aristotle calls a ‘‘ commu- 
nitas communitatum ’’. The lawyers, however, are 
always trying to set up a centralised despotism, and 
that is the usual Socialist conception—certainly in 
France—of the State. To such a State, control of the 
railways is essential. 
In the Guilds of ‘‘ New Age”’ nightmares there will 
| be no wages, nor yet profits, interest or rent. On one 
_ page rent is described as a first debenture on the pro- 
duct of labour, on others, more correctly, as a surplus. 
Not landlordism, however, but profiteering is the 
enemy. ‘‘ Brains of the capitalist order are now pal- 
pably out of date; they belong to the stuffy furniture of 
the Victorian era.’’ The Guilds will do their own 
thinking, offering special rewards to brainy and inven- 
tive guildsmen, or employing people to invent and plan 
on the premises, from ten to four. No guildsman will 
be allowed to make profits ‘‘on his own’’. Here we 
are a little puzzled, for some New Agers will save, and 
must they put their savings into an old stocking? If 
they may lend them to the Guild, interest and dividends 
are back again. There is to be no metallic currency, 
only barter or exchange of paper ‘‘ guilders ’’, so that 
gold dishes and cups will become cheap as electro. 
How foreign bourses will regard these unsubstantial 
assignats is not explained, but it is confidently ex- 
pected that, with Britannia leading, ‘‘ there will be an 
almost unanimous movement towards Guild formation, 
those nations which remain faithful to the wage system 
necessarily becoming the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for their emancipated brethren ’’. The bloody 
flux of rent, profits, and interest being stopped in one 
country, every other will hasten to adopt the same 
remedy—namely, Guild monopoly. 

It is a mad world, my masters, and maddest of all 
the visions in this book is that of art and culture and 
beauty and literature springing into life at the touch 
of ‘‘emancipated’’ democracy. Morris used to 
harangue the unwashed in Trafalgar Square under the 
impression that they were, or would be if freed from 
masterdom, Florentine craftsmen of the Quattrocento. 
But Nature brings not back the mastodon, and all this 
packing of our vast amorphous, sophisticated and de- 
spiritualised modern life into beautiful little medizval 
moulds is wholly ridiculous. By all means, let us re- 
organise existence where we can, without petty 
tyranny. But at present the ‘‘ only way out from the 
wage-system ”’ is the door leading into the workhouse. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD. 
“Joseph Conrad.” By Richard Curle. Kegan Paul 


7s. 6d. net. 
[Pablished this week. | 
HEN we open a book about a contemporary 
author, find his picture upon the first page, 
and a proclamation of his genius upon the second, we 
fear the worst that can possibly happen to a reviewer. 


The Saturday Review. 


| more to say than most of his European contemporaries, 


The book about a living lion is usually written by the | 


very small dog who has learned how to hang success- 
fully upon the lion’s tail. There is no worse class of 
book than the parasitic; and none which we would 
more anxiously avoid. Boswell is not likely to be 
repeated, even if Dr. Johnson lived again. As a 
general rule, there is no more contemptible person in 
the world than the literary lackey. 
to the good name of his divinity than any amount of 
libel, misunderstanding, or neglect. 

We should not be noticing this book of Mr. Richard 
Curle if it were nothing more than gossip about a dis- 
tinguished novelist with snapshots of the biographer 
sitting at the idol’s foot. We all know that photo- 
graph: ‘‘ Mr. X. in the garden of his house at Welwyn 
discussing with the author his indebtedness to the 
works of Shakespeare’’. That photograph is decently 
absent from Mr. Curle’s study of Joseph Conrad. We 
heartily recognise that this book is more than an exer- 
cise in literary sycophancy. Mr. Curle sincerely loves 
the work of Mr. Conrad. Putting it higher than most 
critics, he naturally desires to justify his enthusiasm 
and share it with as many people as he can persuade 
to agree with him. Mr. Curle’s enthusiasm is sincere 
and admirable. He does not ask us to admire in him- 
self the reflected glory of an intimacy with Mr. Conrad 
which less happy people are unable to claim. He is not 
writing this book because he has had breakfast with 
Mr. Conrad, or sat at his elbow while he was writing, 
or received an autograph copy of his first great work. 
He is writing because he really likes to talk about Mr. 
Conrad’s novels ; because he finds in them a good deal 
more than is commonly supposed to be there. It is, 


He does more harm | 


and he says it in a more enduring form. Our praise 
may seem inadequate to Mr. Curle; but we assure 
him that only our partiality for Mr. Conrad has 
persuaded us to let him so lightly off for the indiscreet 
intrusions into his pages of names like Shakespeare and 
Milton. Mr. Curle’s enthusiasm is in the right direc- 
tion, and it is very beautiful. We claim, a little less 
unrestrainedly than he, to share it. 


THE TYRANT, PRINT. 


“The Berry Papers.” By Lewis Melville. Lane. 20s. 


net. 


ETTERS of friendship seem to form no part of 
modern life. Love and business both have their 


highly specialised forms of correspondence, but men 


and women no longer have time and inclination to 
write one another the chronicles and criticisms of daily 
life and events. For this change in our customs there 
are many reasons, some too obvious to need mention, 
but chief among them is the tyranny of print. Cheap 
postage has, of course, made us careless, and, given 
leisure, we can see most of our friends often enough 
to satisfy our needs. Notes and telegrams arrange the 
meetings, and a speed beyond that of Mercury takes 
us on our way. Yet, for all this, we should have kept 
the art of letter-writing had not the printer become our 
rival. The Berry sisters, we fancy, would have been 
long since forgotten had it not been for their cor- 
respondence with Horace Walpole. Engleheart’s 
miniatures give a good idea of their personal charm, 
but neither Mary nor Agnes appears to have been a 
woman of any extraordinary talent or ability. They 
were intelligent rather than intellectual, and whilst 
their quality of mind endeared them in their time, it 
gave them no promise of even a dim immortality. If 


_ we can place them in our days, we can guess that they 


therefore, only just that this book should be picked out | 


from the usual *‘ study ”’ of the writer, who is still alive. 

Mr. Curle’s enthusiasm redeems his enterprise; but 
it also puzzles the reader. We are not quite sure where 
Mr. Curle would place Mr. Conrad even now. Cer- 
tainly he would put him high among contemporary 
authors; and here we absolutely agree. Among very 
few writers of English to-day Mr. Conrad has the 
quality of a man inspired. There are pages in Mr. 
Conrad’s stories of the wilderness and the sea which 
put out the pages of Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells, like 
‘Eolus letting out the winds in a small room lit with a 
candle. Mr. Conrad is romantic under an open sky 
at a time when authors prefer to be literal in a small 
parlour. He is ‘ possessed’’ in an age when the 
demoniac is a hunted suspect. Mr. Conrad has seen 
wonderful things, as a painful sailor and a wanderer 
by land; and he has a memory printed with visions 
stranger than the fiction he writes. 

But let us keep our sanity. Mr. Curle’s pages 
bristle with sudden allusions to Shakespeare, Milton, 
and authors of a similar dimension! He is careful to 
avoid a direct measurement of Mr. Conrad against 
these giants; but it is clear that unconsciously Mr. 
Curle thinks of them as all of one glorious company. 
The perspective of the modern reviewer is so hopelessly 
perverse that it is sometimes necessary solemnly to 
affirm that there is no author to-day who writes quite 
like Shakespeare, and that we should be hard pressed 
to find the equal of Fielding or Walter Scott. For 


would have written and received but few of the kind 
of letters which form the greater part of this book. 
Apart from the purely personal element, the cor- 
respondence is a record of the doings of fashionable 
society, of political incident, and of the arts. In 
many cases it forms, in fact, a comprehensive weekly 
review. Even to friends abroad we should feel some 
hesitancy in writing this sort of budget to-day. The 


_ new .Miss Berry, far more thoroughly educated than 


these women of the past, would feel some diffidence in 
sending a whole criticism of the latest play under the 
same cover as the full expression of her opinion on 
the state of affairs in Ireland. Rightly or wrongly, 


_ she would feel that these things are being done by 
_ experts, that knowledge of the world is divided into 


| them a tailor for grandfather. 


our part we are thankful for Mr. Conrad without the | 


least disposition to bring Shakespeare into discussion. 


diately popular authors of to-day. He will stay longer 
than many clever and nimble writers who at present 
easily outsell him. He does not quickly surrender his 
secret. He has too fine a sense of what is due to his 
art to explain himself to the people. 


water-tight compartments, and that on the whole it 
would be better to limit her letter to private matters, 
forwarding, perhaps, a packet of her favourite news- 
papers and reviews for further information. Modest 
of her knowledge, she might well pause before making 
any seemingly brilliant remark on paper, lest her 
reader should fancy her a plagiarist in wit or put her 
down as under the influence of Shaw or Belloc. To 
such a pass the tyranny of print has brought us. 

But there is one other reflection that comes from 
‘‘ The Berry Papers ’’, and it is not a comfortable one 
for our age. These sisters, though Horace Walpole 
was ignorant of it, came of humble family. Discre- 
tion has concealed their ancestry, but rumour has given 
It is at least sure that 
they had little blue blood of which to boast, but it is 
equally plain that they adapted themselves gracefully 
to the society in which they moved, and absorbed a 


culture which their friends had evolved in the course of 
We agree entirely with Mr. Curle that in Mr. Conrad's | 
work there is a reserve of power and accomplishment | 
not yet justly measured as against the more imme- | 


He has infinitely | 


generations. Mary’s interest in Cicero and Lucan is 
at least worth noting, for the new Miss Berry does not 
care for these things—or, rather, she is not made to 
see them as possible rungs in a social ladder. The 
spending art is important to acquire, but, though 
people move swiftly, the habit of rising in the world 
will soon be counted dead. Some, on the contrary, 
are descending to meet those who are without the wish 
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or wit to climb. After all, we say, what need is there 
to gild fine gold? And then, under the tyranny of 
print, mental graces miss the recognition always given 
to diamonds and motor-cars. 


THE TRIUMPH OF CANADA. 


“ Canada’s Federal System: being a Treatise on Canadian 
Constitutional Law under the British North 
America Act.” By A. H.F. Lefroy. Sweet and 
Maxwell. £2 net. 
R. LEFROY has for some years been favourably 
known as the author of ‘‘ The Law of Legisla- 
tive Power in Canada’’, and he has now greatly 
amplified that work, and indeed has entirely re-written 
it while retaining its principal features. His new book 
is likely to remain for long an authoritative and com- 
prehensive treatise, in which the Federalism of Canada 
can be studied*not only in its general principles but 
also as a practical system, tested and elucidated by the 
conflicts and decisions of the courts. As Federalism 
is very much in the air at the present time, and likely 
for some time to be a principal topic of discussion, his 
book will be of great value. 

The British North America Act, 1867, the organic 
instrument or written constitution under which the 
Dominion will grow to be one of the world’s greatest 
nations, is one of the happiest legislative achievements 
of our race. It was passed through the home Parlia- 
ment by Lord Derby’s ministry, in which Lord Car- 
narvon was Colonial Secretary, but all its essential 
principles were hammered out in the Quebec Con- 
ference of Canadian statesmen. Federalism is a vague 
and loose term and may cover many different types of 
constitution, and the Canadian scheme has certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics which for the most part are 
derived from the fact that it is avowedly based on the 
pian of government in the United Kingdom. In cer- 
tain important respects it differs from the Constitution 
of the United States. ‘‘ Under the latter there is a 
certain residuum of powers neither granted to the 
Union nor continued to the States, but reserved to the 
people, who, however, can put them in force only by 
the difficult process of amending the Constitution. 
Consequently, many possible laws no legislature in the 
United States has power to pass.’’ In Canada, on the 
other hand, although there is an elaborate enumera- 
tion of legislative powers to be exercised respectively 
by the Dominion and Provincial Assemblies, there 
is no prohibited area, no reserved power. The 
Dominion Parliament is, as it were, heir to the legisla- 
tive plenitudo potestatis of the Imperial Parliament, 
except in those matters specifically reserved to the 
Provincial legislatures. From this also follows the 
second great contrast with the United States, which 
reserves to the separate States or to the people all 
powers not delegated to the United States. Washing- 
ton knows that unallotted areas of legislation belong 
not to it but to the local Parliaments, but Ottawa is 
capital of a Union, seat of a national assembly which 
wields all residuary powers. Australian federalism 
followed the lead of the United States rather than of 
Canada by rejecting a close form of union, the States 
remaining sovereign within their own spheres and only 
surrendering to the Commonwealth certain enumerated 
powers. South Africa, on the other hand, follows 
more closely Canadian precedent, and it would be easy 
to show from the political history of our great colonies 
how vitally important to a vigorous national life is the 
type of federalism adopted. If the assumption be 
always in favour of the local autonomous bodies a 
‘* particularism ”’ of sentiment is produced which is 
always more critical than progressive, but if the central 
government is assumed to be the lawful power until 
the contrary be proved the national life of the people 
is stimulated by the vigour and authority of its execu- 
tive. The Dominion would not have become the most 
rapidly progressing nation in the world if the Fathers 
of the Confederation had not laid stress on union, and 


if they had not secured for the central power the 
overplus of the future, the handling of unforeseen 
emergencies and the control of unforeseen resources. 

It must be remembered that this strong Union of 
Canada has solved one of the problems which most 
severely test all federal systems, the government 
within a State of an alien but homogeneous community. 
The special liberties of the French were, of course, 
secured by the control which they possess over the 
government of their own province, and they remain 
in many respects a separate people. Religion has, 
indeed, prevented any general intermixture of races, 
but the strong current of national life which has 
resulted from the Canadian Union has deeply 
influenced the men of French race within the Dominion. 
As a recent historian has written: ‘*‘ Doubtless the 
rivalry of race and religion is not yet buried, and there 
remains an underlying separation of feeling, as between 
two different communities; but, none the less, since 
confederation, there has sprung up a sense of common 
interest, and an effective and enduring co-operation 
which has meant much for the progress and unity of 
Canada’’, When we talk federalism in our home 
politics we must not forget that the federal idea has 
won its greatest triumphs when it has been used to 
unite, when it has joined States together by offering a 
wider national life combined with local liberties 
preserved. 

One of the most critical elements in all federal 
schemes is the danger of friction between central 
and local assemblies. There is something in the nature 
of every parliament which fiercely resents its own 
subordination to any other body of like constitution. 
Although the provincial legislatures of Canada, con- 
sisting generally of one chamber only, may be 
glorified municipal institutions, yet they are the assem- 
blies of great stretches of country which in a short 
time will contain great populations. Canada has as 
far as possible minimised the danger of friction by ‘‘a 
four-fold classification of legislative powers: firstly, 
over those subjects which are assigned to the exclusive 
plenary power of the Dominion Parliament; secondly, 
over those assigned exclusively to the provincial legis- 
latures; thirdly, over two subjects, and two subjects 
only, which are assigned concurrently to the Dominion 
Parliament and the provincial legislatures, namely, agri- 
culture and immigration; and, fourthly, over a par- 
ticular subject, namely, education, which, for special 
reasons, is dealt with exceptionally, and made the 
subject of special legislation ’’. But, as is laid down 
by the Privy Council, this elaborate distribution of the 
whole field of legislative authority is accompanied by 
‘*a carefully balanced Constitution, under which no 
one of the parts can pass laws for itself except under 
the control of the whole, acting through the Governor- 
General ’’. The Governor-General acts, of course, on 
the advice of ministers who are responsible to the 
Dominion Parliament, so that the ‘‘ Dominion Veto 
power’’ over the provincial legislatures is in- 
directly in the hands of the central assembly. 
It is instructive to notice that although in the earlier 
days of confederation Sir John Macdonald ‘‘ superin- 
tended somewhat closely the course of provincial 
politics ’’, the more recent tendency has been more 
and more towards the independence and emancipation 
of the local legislatures within their own sphere. A 
judge said in 1882, ‘‘ The true check for the abuse 
of (provincial) powers, as distinguished from an un- 
lawful exercise of them, is the power of the central 
government to disallow laws open to the former 
reproach ’’’. Mr. Lefroy considers such a view as this 
as being now finally discarded in favour of the view 
that each provincial legislature, within the sphere of 
its authority and jurisdiction, should be supreme and 
amenable only to its constitutional judges, the electors 
of its own province. It is a general law of history 
that Parliaments march from subordination towards 
independence and sovereignty. 

Mr. Lefroy’s work is sane, learned, and scholarly 


| and should be possessed by all who desire a complete 


| 
| | 
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and trustworthy book of reference on the Canadian 
Constitution. He would add greatly to its value for 
the general student if he could incorporate in a new 
edition a brief historical summary, showing the 
political events with which many of the cases quoted 
are closely connected. 


THE GLORY OF ARMS. 


“The History of the Royal Irish Rifles.” By Lieut.- 
Colonel George Brenton Laurie. Gale and Polden. 
30s. net. 

HAT a romance is the history of any unit of the 
British Army—what stories of adventure it 
unfolds in all parts of the world, and what deeds of 
valour in action against every kind of foe! The 
83rd and 86th Battalions of the Royal Irish Rifles were 
raised in 1793, and both were soon actively employed, 
one in helping to filch sugar-islands from the French 
in the West Indies, the other in Holland. Since then, 
one or other of these battalions has been on active 
service at the Cape of Good Hope, in Egypt, in the 

Peninsular Campaign—from Talavera to Toulouse—in 

Ceylon, in Canada, in India during the Mutiny, and 

finally both battalions served in the South African War. 

Three minor episodes may be mentioned as illustrating 

the great spirit of the Irish Rifles. The first is the 

march from Suez to Cairo in 1801, when in terrible 
heat, with very little food and hardly any water, three 
companies covered go miles in 48 hours, losing eight 
men who died of exhaustion and thirst in the desert. 

In itself the reinforcement to our Army in Egypt was 

very small, but the arrival of this little section of our 

expedition from India had a great effect in hastening 
the surrender of 14,000 French troops, under General 

Belliard, in Cairo. Again, when the same battalion 

was in Poona in 1897, a call was made for 200 volun- 

teers who were wanted to help in stamping out the 
plague in that city ; 500 men came forward for this very 
dangerous and trying duty. One hundred and forty 
men were ultimately taken for the work, and they stuck 
to it for two and a half months. Two years later, 
when the Reservists of the Royal Irish Rifles were 

called out for active service in South Africa, out of 704 

men summoned only nine failed to appear. As none 

of the nine defaulters was ever heard of again, it is 
only fair to assume that they were dead. 

These are minor episodes, but they all show a true 
sense of esprit de corps, and one of the best ways of 
confirming and maintaining such a spirit is to let 
officers and men who are serving in a corps know of 
the gallant deeds of their predecessors. Therefore the 
writing of regimental histories is an excellent thing. 
It involves an enormous amount of work, but the 
labour is one of love—and it is well worth the doing. 
We congratulate all concerned in the making of this 
fine book. 


NOVELS. 
“Maria.” By Baroness von Hutten. Hutchinson. 6s. 


LTHOUGH her story is set in the present day the 
Baroness von Hutten’s heroine is distinctly early 
Victorian. She faints dead away at the declaration of 
love by her lover. Perhaps there was some excuse for 
her, because her lover was a prince of the blood who 
had disguised his identity at the first. But a like 
reason cannot be given for the similar behaviour of a 
young woman who is seized in unmannerly fashion by 
a grotesque Russian dwarf whom she had taunted and 
is carried downstairs in his arms. This return to an 
earlier type of woman may be welcomed by the novel 
reader, who is perhaps a little weary of the strenuous 
and mannish kind of heroine who could not faint if she 
tried. Maria Drello is quite delightfully feminine, and 
can always be relied upon to do the correct thing even 
under the most trying conditions. And it must be 
admitted that.she was a sorely-tried woman. For her 
lover, whom she knew at first as Mr. Frederick, but 
who turned out to be Prince Augustus Frederick of 


Zeeland, was hardly a satisfactory person. He did 
not scruple to invite her to be his mistress at a time 
when he knew that the difference of positions pre- 


cluded the possibility of her being his wife. When 
she indignantly repulsed him he succeeded in obtaining 
from the highest quarter permission to marry her pro- 
vided he renounced his princely rank. But on the eve 
of the wedding he accepted an invitation to become 
King of Sarmania, an obscure Balkan State, and once 
more Maria was abandoned. Even then he could not 
leave her alone. But her sufferings were not in vain. 
Maria had a glorious voice. She would have been a 
very great artist but for one thing. She needed to 
feel, to suffer intensely. Her unhappy love affair 
turned her from a good into a great singer. Apart 
from Maria herself, the best-drawn character in the 
book is that of her father, Mr. William Drello, a pic- 
turesque but rather futile person who lived in the 
reflected glory of the celebrated persons he had known 
in his long lifetime, and made money by publishing the 
letters that had been written to him by the great. 
The story does not exhibit the Baroness von Hutten at 
her best. The promise of fantasy which makes the 
opening chapters so delightful is not fulfilled, and the 
tale is developed on realistic lines, while the introduc- 
tion of the names of many celebrated living persons 
is distinctly questionable. And even her realism is at 
fault sometimes. She makes Maria discover the latest 
news of her Prince at her dentists. Everyone knows 
it is against the tradition of doctors and dentists to 
keep any but the stalest periodicals in their waiting- 
rooms. 

; The Iron Passport.” By Maxime S. Shotiland. Ham- 

mond. 6s. 

In the guise of a novel, this is an indictment of the 
methods of the Russian bureaucracy. It is written 
with acute feeling, as might be expected from the 
author’s dedication of it to his mother, ‘‘ the innocent 
victim of the Russian revolution ’’. The difficulty for 
the reader will therefore be to disentangle fact from 
fiction and to discover how far the stirring events nar- 
rated can be relied upon as a picture of existing 
conditions, or how far they have been coloured and dis- 
torted by the author’s heated and naturally embittered 
imagination. Mr. Shottland certainly marshals. his 
material dramatically, and his book will no doubt 
appeal to a sensation-loving public which revels in 
tales of plots and counterplots, anarchists and nihilists 
and bombs. The “‘ iron passport ’’, it should be ex- 
plained, is a document which the Czar of Russia alone 
has power to issue. The possession of it entitles the 
holder to complete exemption from police interference 
and the right of entrance to any house in the empire. 
With such a weapon falling into the wrong hands it 
is easy to see what complications are likely to ensue. 
Mr. Shottland leaves nothing to the imagination, and 
his book will probably defeat its own ends by its lurid 
sensationalism. 


“The Stepsister.” By Maude Leeson. Blackie. 6s. 

The Young Person, we understand, is extinct. Her 
place has been taken by the modern ‘‘ Flapper ’’, whose 
habits and manners give much food for reflection, 
not only to her immediate and disconcerted relatives, 
but to the daily and weekly papers, who find therein 
much ground for argument and correspondence. Were 
the Young Person with us to-day, Miss Leeson’s book, 
‘* The Stepsister ’’, would, we feel sure, be presented 
to her as worthy of her acceptance and quite free from 
all suggestion of things it was not ‘‘ convenable ’’ for 
a Young Person to know. The Flapper will hail it 
with joy as a safe novel to give to her mother—or 
maiden aunt, should she possess one of these, nowa- 
days, rare specimens. Perhaps there are people really 
existing who might be shocked by this book. The 
capacity to be shocked is inexhaustible in this country. 
But not even the dear prude of the ‘‘ Critique de 
L’Ecole des Femmes ”’ could be disturbed by any line of 
this innocent tale. 
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LATEST BOOKS. 


A Short History of Italian Painting.” By’ A. van Vechten Brown 
and W. Rankin. Illustrated. Dent, 1914. 7s. 6d. net. 


This little book purports to fix attention on the monuments 


of Italian painting, and to give familiarity with certain modern | 


points of view and with the opinions of a few important critics. 
Its way of performing these functions may be fairly judged by 
an analysis (p. 131) of Botticelli’s “ Primavera”. “It is an 


exquisite design of lines and spaces; the idealised images are _ 


abstract as in Greek and Byzantine art, but admit a naturalistic 
basis. ‘The leaves and flowers are unconventional . . . but the 
design controls the naturalism. This is the chief lesson of the 
picture. The thought is dominant over the objective material. 
Even the movement is reduced to typical rhythms”. Then 
follow a brief statement of the source of the composition and a 
cryptic comparison of Botticelli with Pollaiuolo. Finally we read 
that “the Venus has no immediate dependence on the model ; 
the face is schematic, of a pear-like shape, with idealised ex- 
pression, and eyes of bold irregularity. . . . The other figures 
are pure abstractions of the most imaginative sort ”’. 

Some of this is true enough, and some neither vivid nr interest- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Biocraruy. 

The Life of Charles Third Earl Stanhope (Commenced by Ghita 
Stanhope. Revised and Completed by G. P. Gooch). Long- 
mans. 10s. net. + a 

A Child of the Orient (Demetra Vaka). Lane. 7s. 6d. net. q 

The ~ = Letters of Edward Young (Henry C. Shelley). Pitman. 

. 6d. net. 


Cxassics. 
Beowulf: A Metrical Translation into Modern ish (John R. 
Clark Hall). Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
Fiction. 


_ The Fear of Living (Henry Bordeaux). Dent. 6s. 


The Romances of Amosis Ra (Frederic Thurstan). Griffiths. 6s. 
A Lad of Kent (Herbert Harrison). Macmillan. 6s. 
Freedom (Alice and Claude Askew). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 


| The Woman Alone (Marie Harrison). Holden and Hardingham. 6s. 


ing nor profound. None of it, however, seems to us really to help — 


anyone to get in contact with what is really valuable in these 
masters. This sort of criticism, an inevitable consequence of 
the intellectual and analytic methods of the last thirty years, 
hardly attempts the great duty of criticism—the linking 
together of life and art. These intellectual and analytic methods 
were indispensable, and did valuable work; but it was only 
spade work. The time, we hope, is coming when we shall hear 


“the chief lesson of the picture’, and more about the human 
appeal and living significance of art. There are useful lists of 
pictures at the end of this book. As a minor criticism we would 
point out that the question of the two “ Virgin of the Rocks ” 
pictures is not “ set at rest” as the authors state, and that the 
London example cannot be described as a copy of the Louvre. 
Possibly neither of the authors has examined the technique of 
these paintings with a technically trained eye. 


“Feminist Writers of the Seventeenth Century.”’ By 8. A. Richards. 
Nutt. 5s. net. 


This book, which is the author’s thesis “ approved for the 
degree of Master of Arts in the University of London”’, gives a 


Dubliners (James Joyce). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 4 

That Mighty City (Ashmore K. P. Wingate). St. Andrews: Hen- 
derson. 3s. 6d. net. 

History. 

Harrington and His Oceana: A Study of a Seventeenth Century 
Utopia and Its Influence in America (H. F. Russell Smith). 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

The Scottish War of Independence : A Critical Study (Evan Macleod 
Barron). Nisbet. 16s. net. 

A History of Diplomacy in the International Development of 
Europe (David Jayne Hill). Vol. II]. Longmans. 21s. net. 

Natural. History. 
In Nature’s Ways (Marcus Woodward). Pearson. 2s. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

John Halifax, Gentleman (Dinah Maria Craik). Oxford University 

Press : 1s. 6d. net. 


| Love’s Coming of Age (Edward Carpenter). Methuen. 1s. net. 


less about Botticelli’s “‘ design controlling the naturalism” as — 
_ Macaulay's History of England from the Accession of James II. 


study of the Précieuse and the Savante and other less-known © 
pioneers of feminism in France. It is, he says, to France that — 
we must look for the birth of the movement for women’s emanci- | 


pation. The links between the Hotel Rambouillet and, let us 
say, the offices of some modern association for securing female 
suffrage, are, however, weak. The contrast is, in fact, the main 
thing to be noted. For all their absurdities, the Parisian women, 


ridiculed by the provincial Moliere, contrived to bring about a | 


refinement of manners of which their period stood in need. 
They created the atmosphere of the salon. Their successors 
seem to be pursuing a diametrically opposite course. Few, if 
any, of the seventeenth-century women were interested in 
claiming equality for the sexes. Francois de la Barre went much 
farther than any of them. His treatise on the education of 


Théatre Choisi (Corneille). Vol. II. Nelson. 10d. net. 


(Edited by Charles Harding Firth). Vol. III. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Modern Substitutes for Traditional Christianity (Edmund McClure). 
8.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net. 

Bentham’s Theory of Legislation (Translated and Edited from the 
French of Etienne Dumont by Charles Milner Atkinson). 
Oxford University Press. 2 vols. 8s. 

Books. 

Environment: A Natural Geography (G. R. Swaine), ls. 9d.; A 
Systematic Course of English Composition (H. Pine), Teachers’ 
Edition, 1s. 6d. ; Pupils’ Edition, 2 parts, 6d. each ; A Regional 
Geography of the Six Continents, Book I.—Europe (Ellis W. 
Heaton), ls. Ralph Holland. 

Map of Australia. Bacon. 25s. net. 

ScIENCE AND PHILOsoPHY. 

Know Your Own Mind: a Little Book of Practical Psychology 
(William Glover). Cambridge University Press. 2s. net. 
Philosophy: What is It? (F. B. Jevons). Cambridge University 

Press. 1s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Through Spain (Duncan Dickinson). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
Holidays in Sweden (J. B. Philip). Skeffington. 6s. net. 
VERSE AND Drama. 


| Ballads of Old Bristol (Rose E. Sharland). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 


1s. net. 


_ A Book of Ballads Old and New (Selected by Adam L. Gowans). 


women is interesting, particularly for the contrast it offers with | 


Fénelon’s more famous work on the same subject, the one writing 
from genuine respect of the sex, the other, to a great extent, from 
distrust of it. Mr. Richards writes lucidly and honestly, though 
he is at times obsessed with the importance of his period. 


“A Year in Chickendom.’? By J. W. Hurst. Fifield. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hurst is a Sussex poultry farmer and a recognised authority 
on his subject. His book is divided into twelve parts—one for 
each month of the year—and to read it is to gain a vast quantity 


of useful knowledge. The experiences recorded have, he says,  p... (Alice Meynell). Burns and Oates. 5s. net 


been coincident with other agricultural pursuits, and this note 
may be taken as a timely warning that even the best of hens 
cannot always be relied on to lay golden eggs. The author has, 
however, found profit in his chickens, and pleasure also, if we 
may judge from the lively style in which he writes. His observa- 
tion of the birds has evidently been keen, so the anecdotes in the 
book are often amusing, though primarily intended for instruc- 
tion. Finally it must be added that the readers whom Mr. Hurst 
would address are those who would keep poultry for general 
utility rather than for show purposes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ArT. 

Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits preserved in the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum (Freeman 
O'Donoghue). Vol. TV. Z. Printed by Order of the 
Trustees. 22s. 6d net. 


Gowans and Gray. 6d. net. 

Repertory Plays—Jean (Donald Colquhoun) ; The Maker of Dreams 
(Oliphant Down); The Dumb and the Blind (Harold Chapin) ; 
a (Harold Brighouse). Gowans and Gray. 6d. 
net eac 

The Sea’s Anthology (Compiled and Edited by J. E. Patterson). 
Heinemann. 2s. net. 


_ The King of the Dark Chamber (Rabindranath Tagore). Macmillan. 


4s. 6d. net. 
MiscELLANEOUS. 
America Cup, The: Its Origin and History (Henry J. Grandison). 
Moring. 1s. net. 
Canada—the Western Cities: Their Borrowings and their Assets 
(Henry Howard). “ Investors’ Guardian.” 2s. net. 
—— to the Time-Spirit, A (Thomas J. Gerrard). Washbourne. 
. net. 


| Memorandum on the Ukrainian Question in its National Aspect 


(Yaroslav Fedortchouk), 1s. ; The Federal Solution : How it has 
Worked Elsewhere (J. C. Haig), 6d. net. Griffiths. 

Nietzsche (George Brandes). Heinemann. 6s. net. 

Orchestration (Cecil Forsyth), 21s. net ; Work and Wealth: a Human 
Valuation (J. A. Hobson), 8s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 


| Oxford Survey of the British Empire, The (Edited by A. J. Herbert- 


son a a J. R. Howarth). The Clarendon Press. 6 vols, 14s. 
net eac 

Practical Town Planning (J. S. Nettlefold), 2s. net; Garden Cities 

and Nettlefold), 1s. net. The St. Catherine Press. 

tudies of Living Writers—Joseph Conrad (Richard Curle 
Paul. 7s. 6d. net. ™ ea 

Temple, The (Hugh H. L. Bellot). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Training of the Territorial Scout, The (Lieut. P. B. Foot). Gale and 
Polden. 1s. 6d. net. 

a The (George Herbert Perris). National Peace Council. 

. net. 

REVIEWS AND MaGazings For Jong.—Fry’s Magazine, 6d. ; Com- 
ment and Criticism, 6d. net; United Empire, ls. net; The 
Geographical Journal, 2+.; The Open Court, 10 cents; The 
Constructive Quarterly, 3s. net ; The Review of Reviews, 6d. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 
Highest. Lowest. 
Day-to-day Loans... 12% 
3 Months’ Bank Bills 24% 
Jan. 29, 1914. April 17, 1913. 

Bank Rate: 3. per cent. 4} per cent. 


General Setttlement June 24. 
Consols Settlement July 1. 
HE supporting tendency, to which reference was 


made last week, developed still further in the 
Stock Exchange during the first portion of this week. 


The French Ministry is still surrounded by a good © 


deal of uncertainty, but the fact that a distinct improve- 
ment has taken place in the French political outlook 
has been the main influence in the markets here. 
Important Paris houses, which had been inanimate for 
weeks past, purely on account of the political chaos, 


have since engaged in an active investment business in | 


the London market. 


As a matter of fact Paris has been a more prominent | 


‘*bull’’ factor than Throgmorton Street as regards 
British securities. There is little doubt that the 


sluggish response of the market here may be attributed | 


to the fact that London has become naturally ‘‘bearish ”’ 
from force of habit, and in consequence the good 
French factor could not make much headway against 


the Irish outlook, which is still being exploited by the 


bear ’’ fraternity. 
The chief point which is so regrettable, however, is 


the fact that these depressing outside influences entirely | 


outweigh the favourable money factor, which appears 
to be just running to waste. 
gain gold from abroad, the reserve showing an increase 
of £1,241,719, and there is no reason to anticipate 


any material change in these favourable conditions | 
during the present month; but public confidence can- | 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


not possibly develop until the Government has finished 
juggling with Irish politics. Thursday morning’s 
market clearly emphasised the sensitive condition of 
the House on the Ulster question, when an article in a 
contemporary, dealing with the Irish situation, had 
the effect of arresting all idea of support. 


perience a burst of activity such as has not been enjoyed 
for months past. 


No one can deny that, owing to the persistent depres- | 


sion which has been experienced since January, the 


bulk of good stocks and shares are much below their | 
intrinsic value. At the same time, the House knows | 
well enough that Government legislation in Ireland | 


may depress those stocks still further, and it is this 
uncertainty which will check speculative initiative 
during the current account. 
politics have entirely overridden monetary considera- 
tions in the matter of public response to the big flota- 
tions which have been offered for subscription during 
the week. 

Judging by the reception of previous Canadian issues, 
there was naturally some doubt as to whether the new 
issue of £/5,000,000 of 4 per cent. stock would appeal 
to the public; but few City men anticipated anything 
so bad as the underwriters being left with 88 per cent. 
of the issue, and the scrip was largely offered upon 
the Stock Exchange at a half discount. 

It was the original intention of Messrs. Birch, Crisp 
to offer a £5,000,000 Russian loan, but it was decided 
later to place a portion of this on the Continent, only 
43,096,300 heing offered in London. The 4} per 


cent. Bon@s, to bearer, are unconditionally guaranteed | 
by the Imperial Russian Government, and the issue | 


price of 93 per cent. should in the ordinary course 
appeal strongly to investment houses. 
(Continued on page 778.) 


The Bank continues to | 


There is a | 
strong conviction in the House that, with the Ulster — 
influence out of the way and the resumption of normal | 
conditions in Paris, the Stock Exchange would ex- | 


There is no doubt that | 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - 


The Times 


in an article on Modern Life Assurance 
stated that 


“THE IDEAL SYSTEM’ 


“‘would be one which based life” 
“assurance on as nearly as possible” 
“‘bed-rock rates and allowed, in the” 
“‘case of Mutual Associations, some” 
*‘ periodical sharing in the profits which ” 
‘incidentally accrued.” 


THIS IDEAL IS THE DISTINCTIVE 
SYSTEM OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


“The AIM of its Founders was to give effect to” 
“the suggestions of enlarged experience :—in” 
“particular, to give to the Assured the advantage of” 
“low non-participating Premiums, without sacrifice of” 
“the right to participate in Surplus.” 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed £15,000,000 


ESTABD. 
1837. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


London : 3, Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17, Pall Mall, S.W. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for Limited Number 
of premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, anda 


| Lange Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.— Ace 25. Sum Assured £500. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) = £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS; 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 
(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Cuuer Orrice : ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000 


COUNTY 


Consequential Loss Following Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident and Disease, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
OFFICE, Domestic Servants, 
Limited, Third Party and Drivers’ Risks, 
50 REGENT ST.,W. Motor Car and Lift, 
AND Burglary and Theft, 
4 LOMBARD ST.,E.C. Plate Glass, 
LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


Insurances ettected on the most favourable terms. The business of this 
office is confined to the United Kingdom. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - = &100,000,000 
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CLAIMS PAID - - 412 MILLIONS. 
POLICIES IN FORCE for 46 MILLIONS. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS 213 MILLIONS. 
ANNUAL REVENUE - 23 MILLIONS. 


‘Millions do not always bring happiness, but our millions 
eee What profit we have made has gone entirely to our 
‘* Policy-holders as all future profits will go. That is the immense 
‘tand palpable benefit of the Mutual System.”’ 

THE EARL OF ROSEBERY (President of the 
Society) in his Address to the 100th Annual 


General Court. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


Life Assurance Society 


The “100th Year” Prospectus and Form 
of Proposal for Assurance will be sent on 
request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary, 
LONDON OFFICES: 
28, Cornhill, E.C.. and 5, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Business Transacted :-— 

Whole Life, with and without profits. 

End t A with and without profits. 
House Purchase, in combination with Life Assurance. 


PREMIUM RATES TO SUIT ALL CLASSES OF INSURERS. 
Total Fundsexceed ...  ... . £3,550,000 


_The Britannic has openings for energetic Agents in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 
J. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A., 
Secretary. 
Chief Offices: BROAD ST. CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED ..._ ... £1,7700,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £300,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ... ... £34,500. 


LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
AND THIRD PARTY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a Bonus of 2 per cent. 


To the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being much stronger 
then ORDINARY COFFEE. 


FIRE RISK.—THE LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES ACCEPT 
OUR VALUATIONS FOR BASIS OF POLICIES. INVENTORIES OF 
ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND ALL OTHER VALUABLES 
SECURING PROTECTION TO OWNERS ARE PREPARED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE KINGDOM. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


| 
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AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 


42ND YEAR. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 


JUNE, 1914. 
This Fund helps 270 Hospitals, Dispensaries, Convalescent 
Homes, Homes for the Dying, and Nursing Associations, to 
which it has already contributed nearly TWO MILLIONS 
sterling—all for treatment and maintenance of patients only— 
nothing for Bricks and Mortar. 
SUPPORT OF A FUND LIKE THIS MUST APPEAL TO 
BUSINESS-LIKE MINDS. t 
Hospitals are thus relieved of expense in appealing and adver- 
tising. Gifts therefore have a double value. 
EVERY ITEM OF EXPENDITURE IS SCRUTINIZED BY 
THE DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 
who make their grants solely upon ascertained needs and merits. 
THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM STANDS FOR EFFICIENCY 
AND PERSONAL SERVICE. 
It rests with the Benevolent and Sympathetic to say whether 
it shall continue. eee 
IF AWAY FOR THE WEEK-END . 
do not forget the 10,000 sick poor in the Hospitals. Please send 
a contribution to the Vicar of your parish, the Minister of your 
place of worship, or to the LORD MAYOR, Mansion House, E.C. 
Bankers—BANK OF ENGLAND. 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 


14TH JUNE, 1914. 


— 
P O Under Contract wits H.M, Government. 
& Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P«O Pleasure Cruises. 


From LONGON by &.S. “ MANTUA,” 11.500 tons. 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS—June 13 and June 30—13 Days. 
July 17, NORWAY, DENMARK; Aug. 7, RUSSIA, éc. 

For Programme and Plan of the Ships apply as below. 


P & O Offices Avenue, London, 


FRICA 
UNION. mate Route 
CASTLE weeny tor sour AFRICA 
Madeira and Caneries. 


LI N E. MONTHLY for, EAST AFRICA 


For further informsticn apply to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, London. 
West End Agency: THOS. Cook & SON, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ave 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s. @. 
Half Year ... cco — 


to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Siveet, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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The Levitated Railway issue deserved a better fate 


than it received, and the directors have decided not to | 


proceed to allotment until the scheme has been revised 
so as to carry the business through in a different form. 
Apart from the prospective Brazilian loan, which 


! 


is still in the course of arrangement, the most important | 


future issue will be that of the City of Kieff for 


£2,116,420, which will bear interest at 5 per cent. and | 


will be offered at 96 per cent. 

The failure of Messrs. Chaplin, Milne, Grenfell and 
Co. was responsible for more discussion than action in 
the market, because it was known that the liabilities 


of that firm had been materially reduced; but the col- | 


lapse of the allied company, the Canadian Agency, 
presented greater difficulties, and stock of the com- 
panies which relied upon the Agency for their financial 
support experienced a heavy depreciation. Southern 
Alberta Land has fallen to 3s., the 5 per cent. Deben- 
tures to 45, and the ‘‘ A ’’ Debentures to 26. 
be remembered that the Canadian Agency was the finan- 
cial support of the Alberta Co. for its expensive irriga- 
tion scheme, and in view of the Canadian failure the 
directors will now have to obtain assistance elsewhere 
to complete the scheme. 

The defaulting company was, however, mainly con- 
nected with land enterprises, and gilt-edged stocks only 
experienced a passing depression. Consols fell to 7348, 
but thereafter were well supported by Home and Con- 
tinental interests until Wednesday evening, when the 


It may | 


highest point of 744 was touched. Then the sensitive- | 


ness of the market on the Ulster development was 
freely displayed, and the quotation dropped back to 
493° 

Home Railway jobbers were apparently unconcerned 
at the labour outlook, and in view of the scarcity of 
stock and low level of many of the leading lines, some 
moderate advances have been made compared with 
last week’s quotations. Brighton ‘‘A’”’ is firm at 
83, Great Westerns 113}, Midland Deferred 71, and 
Metropolitan Districts are up to 23}. 

The American Market is awaiting the decision of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission with keen anticipa- 
tion, and if permission for a full increase of 5 per cent. 
in rates is not granted a collapse of American railroad 
securities will undoubtedly follow. The principal lines 
have fluctuated in the neighbourhood of last week’s 
values, but Canadian Pacifics experienced ‘‘ bear ”’ 
covering and advanced to 198}. 


Grand Trunk issues, which were closely associated | 
with the suspension on Saturday last, have since made | 


a sensible recovery, the First Preference being up to | 


96} and the Second Preference to 844; whilst among 
Argentine descriptions Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
has been a good feature at 111}. 

Vague statements concerning the Mexican political 
position continue to influence Mexican railway securi- 
ties, but dealings are on a small scale in the absence 
of authentic news, and the Ordinary stock at 313 and 
the First Preference at 100 still appear to be dear 
purchases. 


Brazilian Bonds, which occupy the principal attention 


of the Foreign Market at the moment owing to the ap- | 


proaching Brazilian loan, still appear to be the best 
purchase in the market. The 1913 scrip now stands 
at 86} and the 1g11 second scrip at 71. 

Mining shares seldom retain any appreciation for any 
length of time, although there is no likelihood of pro- 
fessionals ‘“ bearing ’’ the market whilst the gold out- 
puts continue so favourable. 

The Chartered report will not make its appearance 
until the autumn, and it would not be surprising if it 
were found to be rather dismal reading. Meanwhile 
the shares at 16s. 44d. appear to be dear. 

Oil shares hold steady at the making-up level, and 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Oxford Survey 


. of the .. 


e e e 
British Empire 
Edited by A.J. HERBERTSON and O. J.R. HOWARTH, 

in collaboration with 73 CONTRIBUTORS. 


A description of the Empire and its constituent territories in 
their geographical, economic, administrative, and social aspects at 
the present time. 

Complete in six volumes, 8vo, with 210 reproductions of 
photographs, 27 coloured maps, and 193 figures in the 
text; £3 10s. net per set, or 14s. net per volume. 

Vol. I. THE BRITISH ISLES AND MEDITERRANEAN 
TERRITORIES (Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus). 

Vol. II. ASIATIC TERRITORIES. 

Vol. Il. AFRICAN TERRITORIES (with adjacent 
Islands, Mauritius, &c., St. Helena, Ascension and 
Tristan da Cunha). 

Vol. IV. AMERICAN TERRITORIES (with the Falkland 
Islands and Dependencies.) 

Vol. V. AUSTRALASIAN TERRITORIES (including 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean and the British Sector 
in Antarctica). 

Vol. VI. GENERAL SURVEY. 


Also issued in three volumes, on India paper, morocco back. £4 10s¢ 
net perset. Both editions may also be obtained in leather bindings. 


Works by the late SIR W.R. ANSON. 
Law and Custom of the Constitution. 


In two volumes. 8vo. Vol. I. Parliament. Fourth edition. 1909. 
Reissue revised, 1911. 12s. 6d. net. Vol. II, The Crown Third 
edition Part 1.1907. 10s. 6d. net. Part II, 1908. 8s. 6d. net. 


Principles of the English Law of Contract, 
and of Agency in its relation to contract. Thirteenth edition, 
1912, by M. L. GWYER. 8vo. 10s, net. 


Complete Catalogue (/76 pp.) Post Free on application, 
London : Humphrey Milford, Veiversity Free. 


A widely discussed book 


NATIONAL 
GUILDS 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE WAGE 
SYSTEM AND THE WAY OUT. 


Edited by A. R. ORAGE 


Editor of the ‘“ New Age.” 
Crotwn 8vo. 5s. net. 


The rise of Syndicalism as a challenge to the principles of Collectivism 
or State-Socialism has necessitated for social students a radical revision 
of both analytic and constructive economics. In this book the writers 
discover the economic base of society in the Wage System. Thereafter, 
by a fusion of the essential doctrines of Syndicalism and State-Social- 
ism, they propound a practical solution of the industrial problem in the 
form of Nationa! Guilds. 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., Portugal Street, London, W.C. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(OPPOSITE PRINCES HALL). 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 


North Caucasians should effect an appreciable advance | 


above the present price of 39s. 6d. during the current | 


| BOOKS. JUNE SALE LIST NOW READY. 


account. 
Apart from the fall of Alberta shares already re- 


ferred to, Western Canada Land Debentures have fallen | 


to 70. 


on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone : Maytfair 5601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


Post Free on application. 
MANY SPECIAL BARGAINS in Publishers’ Remainders, all New Copies, 
offered at Discounts of from 60 per cent. to 90 per cent. off Published Prices 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 265, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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LIST. 


THE IMAGE OF WAR. A Sporting 
Autobiography. By ‘‘SNAFFLE.’’ Author of 
‘The Roe Deer,’ &c. With Frontispiece in Colours 
and Cover Design by LUCY KEMP-WELCH. 
15s. net. 


“‘A volume on which praise can unhesitatingly be bestowed.""— 
Shooting Times. 

. His book is as full as the greediest sportsman could wish.”’— 
0 


server. 
delightful volume.""—Westminster Gazette. 


STORIED WINDOWS. A Traveller's 
Introduction to the Study of Old Church Glass, 
from the Twelfth Century to the Renaissance, 
especially in France. By A. J. DE HAVILLAND 
BUSHNELL, M.A. (Oxon). With Maps and Illus- 
trations. net. 

very useful book.” —Times, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CLEO- 
PATRA, QUEEN OF EGYPT. A Study in 
the Origin of the Roman Empire. By ARTHUR 
E. P. B. WEIGALL, Inspector-General of Anti- 
quities, Government of Egypt, Author of ‘ The Life 
and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,’ ‘ The 
Treasury of Ancient Egypt,’ ‘ Travels in the Upper 
Egyptian Deserts,’ &c, With Maps and Illustrations. 

16s. net. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. by F. 
HARRIS DEANS, Author of ‘ Business Rivals.’ 
6s. net. 


“‘ The book's light humour is irresistible and the story will be read 
with rare zest by anyone who enjoys a laugh."’"—Scotsman. 

“His readers will call it looking for fun, and finding it every 
time.” —Sketch. 


RECOLLECTIONS WITH REFLEC- 
TIONS. By Major-General Sir THOMAS 
FRASER, K.C.B.,C.M.G. With Maps. 15s. net. 


THE ROYAL STEWARTS. By T. F. 
HENDERSON, Author of ‘A History of Scottish 
Vernacular Literature,’ and Joint Editor with 
W. E. HENLEY of ‘ The Centenary Borns.’ 
The volume will be illustrated with authentic and 
little-known portraits of kings and princes of the 
Stewart dynasty. With Portraits. 16s. net. 


ESOP ON POLITICS. By IAN D. 
COLVIN (‘‘I.C." of the Morning Post). 2s. 6d. 
net. 


“Nothing but pure joy from cover to cover." —Globe. 

** His political satire will long survive the political controversies 
which compelled its utterance, and the critics of the far future will 
be as much concerned with his manner as the historians will be 
with his matter.""—Morning Post. 

“* The book smiles throughout with a quiet and restrained humour 
that will quickly evoke hilarious sympathy in readers who can 
understand.'’— Scotsman. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 


THE NEW ROAD. By NEIL Munro, 
Author of ‘ Fancy Farm,’ ‘ The Daft Days,’ &c. 
[June 10th 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. by Joun 
ROLAND. 


An original and powerful story."—Times. 

An indisputable success."'"—Daily Telegraph. 

notable first novel.""—Truth. 

* The perfect flower of story-telling.""—Daily Chronicle. 


HEROINES AND OTHERS. by St. 
TOHN LUCAS, Author of ‘ Saints, Sinners, and 
the Usual People,’ ‘The Lady of the Canaries,’ &c. 


"’ The best short stories that are now being written.''— Observer. 
A brilliant book.''"—Sheffield Telegraph. 


OUTSIDE THE LAW. By ALEXANDER 
CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ The Alias,’ ‘ Kapak,’ &c. 
7 A very striking and readable rovel.''—Observer. 
“A sound story well told,""—Times. 
“A high p!ace may be claimed for Mr. Crawford among the best 
fiction writers of the day.''"—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


H. G. WELLS’S 


New Story. 


The World Set Free. 


A Story of Mankind. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “FATHER RALPH.” 


Waiting. 
A Lad of Kent. by HERBERT HARRISON. 


By GERALD O'DONOVAN. 6s. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*,* A story of adventure. 


VOLUME Ill. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Macaulay’s History of England 


Illustrated Edition. Edited by 
C. H. FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 
44 in colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 vols. 
(Published Quarterly). Super Royal 8vo. Vols. L., IL, 
and III. 10s. 6d. net each. 

*.* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Tue Saturpay Review.—" Thisillustrated edition of Macaulay's 
which Mr. Firth has taken charge of, is sure of a wide welcome. . . . His 
great book will always be one of the glories of English literature. 


Theodore Roosevelt: an Auto- 


biography. with ilustrations. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Tue Times.—"Ex-President Roosevelt has already had not a few 
biographers, but no other, book, though written like those by Mr. Lange 
Riis and by Mr. Leupp. can have the authority or interest of the story o 
his life as told by himself." 


5ist ISSUE, 1914. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the Year 1914. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d.net. . 


time . . . the general reader with a bent for will w 
arranged and lucid treatise."’ 


The Quaternary Ice Age. 


W. B. WRIGHT, of the Geological Survey of Ireland. 
Illustrated. Svo. 17s. net. 


Tue Spectator.—' This learned volume representa’ the study of a life- 


this well- 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The King of the Dark Chamber. 


APlay. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Work and Wealth: 4 Human Valuation. 


By J. A. HOBSON, M.A. Author of ‘‘ The Industrial 
System,’’ etc. 8:0. 8s. 6d. net. 


The History and Theory of 


Vitalism. _ by HANs DRIESCH, Ph.D. 
LL.D. Translated by C. K. Ogden. Revised and 
in part re-written by the Author for the English Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THIRD EDITION. THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The State in its Relation to 


Education. sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., 
M.P., formerly Secretary to the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment. Jhird Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. [English Citizen Series. 


Some Leisure Hours of a Long 


Life. Translations into Greek, Latin and English 
Verse, from 1850 to 1914. By HENRY MONTAGU 
BUTLER, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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INSURANCE. 
British GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


O few insurance companies formed during the last 
ten or fifteen years have secured for themselves 


positions sufficiently sound as to warrant the 
expectation of their becoming permanent factors 
in the insurance work of the country, that 


it is a relief to find that some of the younger 
enterprises have not been recklessly or improvidently 
managed. Offices which transact fire and employers’ 
liability insurance business, and which have further 
established general departments, are obviously not 
likely to be proof against all danger until such time as 
large reserve funds have been accumulated. Great 
disasters occur at times, and the losses they entail can 
only be borne by wealthy companies. For this reason 
it is impossible to assert that the British General 
Insurance Co., Ltd., will stand its ground. It is now 
only about ten years old, having been founded in 1904, 
and has not had much time to acquire resources. Its 
accounts, however, indicate that the administration has 
been generally careful, although the premium income, 
especially the portion derived from employers’ liability 
insurances, has latterly expanded at a very rapid rate, 
and amounted to £112,790 last year. 

Prior to the year 1907 the premium income was 
under ten thousand pounds, but a sudden increase to 


been as follows :— £28,803 in 1908, £32,811 in 1909, 
£49,502 in 1910, £59,157 in 1911, £76,760 in 1912, 
and £112,790 in 1913. An important business there- 
fore already exists, and it will probably be much larger 
a few years hence, as the company is now regarded 
with considerable confidence and apparently experiences 
no difficulty in reinsuring its surplus risks. 

How the amount of £112,790 mentioned as having 
been received last year was made up will not be exactly 
known until the returns to the Board of Trade can be 
inspected. In those returns the accident premiums are 
separated from the general premiums, whereas in the 
accounts presented to shareholders these receipts are 
combined. Taking the company’s own figures, they 
show for the last four years :— 

Net Premiums. 


1910. IQII. 1gI2. 1913. 
14,5602 14,982 11,233 16,016 
Employers’ 
Liability ...... 17,945 26,297 41,554 67,328 
Accident an 
General ........ 16,995 17,878 23,973 29,446 
Totals ...... 49,502 59,157 76,760 112,790 


For the first three of these years the fuller statements 
sent to the Government Department show that the 
accident and general premiums were divided as under :— 


Net Premiums. 1910. IQII. I9I2. 
| 
Accident Department ...... 972 980 1,154 
General Department ......... 16,023 16,898 22,819 


In view of these facts it is possible to conjecture that 
the further expansion which occurred in 1913 was 
mainly due to increased receipts on general account—a 
term which may include employers’ liability premiums 
raised out of the United Kingdom. If so, this account 
might prove a source of danger hereafter, although it 
may not be so at present. Owing to the frequent enact- 


| than was paid for 1912. 
| 
£22,172 was then obtained, and subsequent totals have 


ment of workmen’s compensation laws in our colonies, | 
THE LAND: NOTES AND INQUIRIES. 
practically all accident insurance companies are inun- | 
dated with offers, and it is not always possible to make | 


the United States, and many other foreign countries, 


a wise selection; even the most experienced manage- 
ments sometimes make mistakes. 

So far the management of the British General appear 
to have been proof against these temptations, and all 


accounts testify to the existence of sound and remunera- | 


tive connections. For several years, up to the end of 
1912, one-third of the net premiums received on each 
account was regularly set aside as a reserve against 


unexpired risks, and separate provision was made for | 


outstanding claims. The accounts made up to 31 De. 
cember 1912 show that the net reserves then included 
a balance of about £5,984 at credit of profit and loss 
account, and amounted to £44,698 in all; the £25,000 
of paid-up share capital—part of £100,000 subscribed 
—was intact, and the only ‘‘ good will’’ asset was 
£3,500 which had been charged to establishment and 
development account. For last year the corresponding 
figures cannot be given, because the accounts circulated 
among the shareholders do not lend themselves to 
exact comparisons with those sent to the Board of 
Trade, being prepared on a different principle. It is 
manifest, all the same, that the business trans. 
acted was of a remunerative character, 
as the total claims absorbed only 50°3_ per 
cent. of the net premium income, against 51°5 
per cent. in 1912, 57°6 per cent. in 1911, and 
54°05 per cent. in 1910, and the expenses of manage- 
ment and commission were equal to 27°09 per cent. 
thereof, and compared with 30°7, 33°62, and 34°63 per 
cent. in the three earlier years respectively. So profit- 
able, indeed, was the business that it enabled the 
directors to increase the reserve for unexpired risks 
from 334 to 40 per cent., to place £5,000 to general 
reserve, and to carry forward a substantially larger 
balance, after providing for the dividend, which was at 
the rate of 8 per cent., less tax, or 2 per cent. more 
It should be added that the 
establishment account referred to above was written off 
out of the 1912 profits, and that at the end of the year 
the investments, at cost, amounted to £84,359, against 
£53,195 on 31 December 1912. 


HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA. 


including Ceylon and Burma. Published under the Authority of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, Medium 8vo, with Text Illustretions, 
ORTHOPTERA (ACRIDIID#) 10s. 
London: TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta: 
THACKER, SPINK & CO. Bombay: THACKER & CO., Ltd. Berlin: 
FRIEDLANDER UND SOHN, Carlstrasse 11. 


“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
PRICE 1d. 


Subscription 2s. per annum. 


THE 


(FOUNDED 1828) 


Special Attention is devoted in 
this week’s Issue (June 13) to 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


Leading Article: 


“SOME ASPECTS OF THE GROWTH OF 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL EXPENDITURE.” 


Reviews under the following headings : 


S.W. 


Post free. 


FOREIGN VIEWS. MODERN IDEAS. 
HISTORY. TWO AMERICAN SOCIOLOGISTS, Ete. 


@. Next Week's issue (June 20) will contain a FICTION SUPPLEMENT. 
Special attention will also be devoted to Travel, Discovery and Sport. 


Every Friday. 


Price Sixpence. 


SPECIMEN COPY AND DETAILS OF FORTH- 
COMING SUPPLEMENTS ON APPLICATION 


THE ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, I! BREAM'S BUILDINGS, E.C. 
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Books of all heights 


bookcase of the Libraco Portable 
design. The shelves are adjustable 
to suit the books. 
There is no limit to the number of 
trays which may be fitted on to the 
original bookcase as the number of 
your books increases. Libraco 
Portable Shelving is constructed 
on the Unit principle. 
It is easily erected, easily dis- 
mantled, and may readily be moved 
from one place to another. Also the 
Prices are moderate. 


BOOKLET 39 ON APPLICATION, 


may be accommodated in a single ~ 


H 


\ LibracoLrd) 


62 Cannon St ; 


Lonpon 
WORKS 


16 FIRSTS 


have already been won by Talbot 

Cars this season in Speed and 

Reliability trials open to all makes 
of cars, 

revealing by their performances under 


exceptional stress the unfaltering service 
Talbot Cars promise the private motorist. 


“ This is a’class of car that does not tire but which can 
go on day by day performing, if anything, the better 


for use. 
Mr. H. Massac*Buist of the Morning Post, &c. 


CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED 
Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers, 
BARLBY ROAD, N. KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


SS 
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\__ Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 


You see, Sir, the Onoto 
Pen works this way :— 


“You simply turn this ‘head’ 
—pull it out as far as it will go, 
thrust the nib of the pen into 
the ink—push back the ‘head,’ 
and the pen is filled. 


“ Of course, this is a special feature 
of the Onoto. An interesting point, 
too, sir, is that the Onoto cleans itself 
while it fills itself. The Onoto is 
British made. There is absolutely no 
trouble with an Onoto. The makers 
guarantee it to last a lifetime. If it 
ever goes wrong they immediately put 
it right, free of cost. 


“Leak? No, indeed, te You can 
carry an Onoto upside down in your 
pocket all the time if you like and it 
will never leak a drop.” 


Price and pnts, all Stationers, Jewellers, and 

Stores Booklet about Pen free 

to THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., L » 492 
Bunhilt Row, London, B.C. 
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‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.””—Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD 
USE 


By E. C. COOK and Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
6th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 100 lilustrations. 
A brilliant book.”°—Zimes. 
** Best handbeok to London ever issued.””—Liverfool Daily Post. 
‘© Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


PARM, THE RIVIERA. 
Plans. 3s. 

NORTH waa. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, 5s. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans. 5s 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 


1/- THE MOTOR-CAR ROAD BOOK AND HOTELS OF THE 
WORLD. Maps and Illustrations. A Handbook to the Leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
ards, Worthing, 
Exmouth, Sidmou 
mouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, F 
Land’ 
Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye me Severn 
Valley, Bath, Weston-super- Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, 
Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, 
Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, 
Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, bg Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Buxton, Matlock, 
The Peak, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle 
of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 1s. each. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangolien. 


PaRIs AND NEw YORK: BRENTA 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dart- 
almouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 


If you would understand the true bearing of the Home 
Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 


By L. 8. AMERY, M.P. 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘* The 
Case Against Home Rule ”’ :— 

‘‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legis- 
lation nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and re igious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.” 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from the Office 44d. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


LTD. 


10 King Street, Govent Carden, W.C. 
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2s. 6d. | 
Daven AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 
2s. 6d. 


The Standard Book on _ Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 


_ authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 


100 Illustrations, Maps and | 


| its 12th Thousand. 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 


That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 


certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
_ unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 


Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, © 


here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 14d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 


_ with the general principles of the game, never 


's End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay Tintagel, Clovelly, | 
| they see. 


draw even the most simple inference from what 
To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
ilway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: 
E. A. Gots, Library. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir; J. Mertens, 5 
Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. liard, 16 rue de la Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. 
Monnier, Kiosque No. 1a Allée de Meilhan. MONTE 
CARLO: Mme. Library. NICE: Librairie 
Place Masséna ; es 51 Avenue de la Gare. RIS: 
. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart; The Galignani eon Ys 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Soa ue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de Opens ibrairie Timoti 
14 tue Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques an 
| ate Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclere, 56 rue des 


Bains. 
GERMANY. 

BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 

COLOGNE : F. . Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT: 

Vaternahm, HAMBURG: 

- W. Basedow, 19/21 odschrangen. HOMBURG: F. 

Schick, Library. HEIDELBER H. Ruhlmann, 9g 


Idstrasse. MUNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Brienner- 
STUTTGART: Konrad Wittwer, 
a 


Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, ph Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & 
Rochol, Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di 
Spagna. TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Sonora. CHRISTIANIA: 
B. Narvessen, a Stortingsgad 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE : 


BARCELONA: Loeuis_ Berge Rambla __ Estudios. 
LISBON : A. R. Galvao. 18 Terceira. 
SWITZERLAND. 


BASLE: F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse; Festersen 
& Cie., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: Gustav Frey, 
lat. 


Library. GENEVA: Nawille & Co., 6/8 rue Peco 
LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du Bourg. LUCERNE : 
ibrar Lib 
VEVEY Jules Berndt, Library. 
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"UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR OF LATIN, tenable at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. Thesalary will be £600 a year, and the post is open 
to men and women equally. 

Applications, together with copies of not more than three 
testimonials and the names of not more than three references 
(twelve copies of all documents), must be received not later than 
the first post on Saturday, June 20th, 1914, by the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, S.W., 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 


ExxEcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Booxs, Lacg, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


ENGLISH LADY, with country house in most beautiful part 
of Brittany, would be glad to take either a small Family 


Party or Several Ladies as PAYING GUESTS during July, | 


August, and September. Private sitting-room provided. Rooms 
available: 1 double bed and dressing room; 1 large single bed- 
room; and 2 large bedrooms, 2 beds; dressing room with bed. 
Beautiful views, garden, park, woods; within drive of sea. 
River just outside grounds. Fishing. Boating. Excursions of all 
kinds. Terms by arrangement.—‘‘ Brittany,” c/o ‘‘ Saturday 
Review,”’ 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB " Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 
THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*.* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ GRaPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


J.Collis Brow: 
CHLORODY 


THE BEST REMEDY 
known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
and kindred ailments. 
Cuts short attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, Acts like a 
and PALPITATION. Charm In 
DIARRHEA, 


A true Palliative in 


Always ask 
for a 
“Dr. COLLIS 


NEURALGIA, 
BROWNE.” | CHOLERA and 
rHEuMaTisM. DYSENTERY, 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. 


ANTOFAGASTA RAILWAY. 


THE Ordinary General Meeting of the Antofagasta (Chili) 
and Bolivia Railway Company, Limited, was held on Tuesda 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, the Hon. Charles N. 
Lawrence, the Chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Chairman said that despite the continuous increases 
in their profits during the past few years, they had still 
to deal with another highest total on record, the receipts 
having reached £1,916,642, as compared with £1,751,099 in 
1gi2, an increase of 9.45 per cent. Very few words were 
necessary to elaborate the growth of the company’s business 
when they had the fact that their gross receipts from the entire 
undertaking had multiplied three-fold, and the net profits were 2$ 
times as much. The increase in the output of manufactured 
nitrate was most remarkable, and they had not only kept pace 
with the actual transport requirements for the business of the 
many new companies which had arisen, but they had done the 
needful in supplying them with water with which to elaborate 
their caliche. As compared with 1912 they had an increase 
in the chief sources of their goods traffic—namely, nitrate—of 
105,000 tons, or just over 14 per cent.; and borax, another im- 
portant item of their traffic, showed an increase in tonnage of 
nearly 20 per cent. With regard to copper, they showed a small 
decrease last year, but they expected that the tonnage would 
materially increase at no distant date. The passenger move- 
ment continued to increase both in the first and second class, 
and their through service to Bolivia was much patronised. 
There had been an increase of £93,890 on the railway working, 
brought about partly by- the increased traffic, and partly by 
higher prices for certain articles used in their business. Coal 
alone represented over one-third of the increase. The profits 
of the year’s working, together with the carry-forward from 
1912, were £972,814. In view of the unanimity of the stock- 
holders generally at their previous meeting with the policy of 
building up a substantial reserve fund, the directors had no 
hesitation in deciding on a continuance of that policy and to 
allocate the sum of £250,000 to their general reserve, making 
the total of that account £1,000,000. They were able to add 
still further to their fire and marine insurance fund by allo- 
cating the sum of £7,000, which, with certain credits out of 
general revenue account, now made the total £80,649. Owing 
to the considerable strength of their financial position, both in 
regard to their general reserve and to their renewal fund, the 


| directors considered that the time had come when the deferred 


shareholders were entitled to look for an increase in their share 
of profits. They had, therefore, decided to recommend a final 
distribution of 54 per cent. on the deferred stock, making a 
dividend of 8 per cent. for the year, and a bonus of 3 per cent., 
or a total distribution for the year of 11 per cent. As the pre- 


‘ferred stockholders were entitled to share equally with the 


holders of their deferred stock in any profits distributed in 
excess of 10 per cent. in any year on the latte? stock, they also 
recommended a bonus of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
making a total of 6 per cent. for the year in respect of that 
stock. £61,062 was being carried forward to the 1914 accounts. 
With regard to the prospects for the current year, the Chairman 
thought they might look with reasonable confidence to the future. 
Their gross receipts to date were £20,424 in excess of those at 
this time last year. 

Sir Robert Harvey seconded the motion for the adoption of 
the report, which was carried unanimously. 


MOTOR OWNERS’ PETROL COMBINE. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the Motor Owners’ Petrol Com- 
bine, Ltd., was held on Tuesday at the Hotel Cecil, the Earl of 
Carrick, the Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: Our net profits amount to £46,334 9s. 2d. 
We have regularly paid all our Debenture interest, and we now 
recommend that the dividend on the Preference Shares shall be 
made up to g per cent., that the Ordinary shares shall receive in 
all 17 per cent., and the Deferred shares a dividend of 44d. per 
share. It has also been decided to pay a bonus of 4d. per gallon 
upon all purchases of Combine spirit to members of the Combine, 
as stated in the report. Your wells are progressing satisfactorily, 
and we have every hope that our production for the present year 
will exceed that of the period under review. I regret, however, 
to have to tell you that, at the time of the visit of your directors 
to the properties in Galicia, at one of our principal wells a very 
serious accident occurred, and at the time it was impossible to 
say for how long the production would be lost. I am in the 
happy position of telling you that this well is now producing 
again at the rate of 70 tons a day after a stoppage of only six 
weeks. I would draw attention to the auditors’ note that no 
provision has been made for depreciation of oil properties or 
their equipment. The directors consider that in striking a balance 
between the depreciation of the Rockefeller well and the apprecia- 
tion of our Morgan and other properties, which are daily be- 
coming more valuable as they get nearer the producing stage, 
the difference is distinctly on the side of appreciation instead of 
depreciation; it is for that reason that they have thought it 
sufficient on this short period to write off £5,000 against formation 
expenses and to carry forward £6,185 to a reserve fund. The 
refinery at Thames Haven was completed during the period under 
review, and since then we have been doing our utmost to keep 
up with our orders for Combine spirit. You will see from the 
report that your directors recently visited the oilfields to inspect 
the Company’s properties. The closer knowledge they thus gained 
of the Company’s business, and of the way your affairs are looked 
after on the spot by the local management, should prove of great 
advantage to this Company. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Mr. JOHN LANE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOUNDATIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 
IMMANUEL KANT. A Study and a Comparison with Goethe, 


Leonardo da Vinci, Brano, Plato and Descartes. By HOUSTON STEWART CHAMBERLAIN. Authorized 
Translation from the German by LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., etc. With an introduction by the Translator. 
In two volumes with eigh portraits. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION : 


‘‘Have we Britons, too, not some small hereditary share in the legacy which Kant has left the world? True, he was 
the son of a humble saddler of K6nigsberg—Kénigsberg where he was born and educated, and which he never left 
during the long eighty years of his life, not even for a butterfly's summer holiday. But that saddler was a Scot by 
origin. 

+" fnmanuel Kant, as Chamberlain shows him to us, is a wonderful and an engaging personality—perhaps the sun in 
heaven never shone upon a stranger being than the Scottish-German Kénigsberg professor. 

* Little short of miraculous were Kant’s grip and persistence. His physical courage was no less than his 


moral courage. ° Fear was unknown to him. 
‘It is well that the latest, and by no means the least, tribute to this gigantic intellect should have been paid by an 


Englishman, albeit he has chosen the German language as the vehicle for his thought. 

‘For the exactness of the translation I can offer the security of Mr. Chamberlain himself."’ 
THE TRANSLATION OF THIS FASCINATING WORK HAS BEEN 
UNDERTAKEN BY LORD REDESDALE AS A LABOUR OF LOVE. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN HOPPNER, R.A. By WILLIAM McKAY and 


W.ROBERTS. Imperial 4to (15 in. X 114 in.), with Photogravure Plates, the majority of which are taken from pictures 
never before reproduced, and a Frontispiece printed in colours from the Photogravure Plate. 500 copies only printed. 
With Supplement, £5 5s. net. The Supplement, which has been specially prepared by Mr. W. Roberts, and contains 
six extra illustrations, may be obtained separately at the price of &1 1s. 


THE KEATS LETTERS, PAPERS, AND OTHER RELICS. 


Forming the Dilke Bequest in the Hampstead Public Library. Reproduced in 50 Collotype Facsimiles. Edited, with Full 
Transcriptions and Notes, and an account of the Portraitsof Keats, with 14 Reproductions, by George C. WILLIAMSON, 
Litt.D., together with Forewords by THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, and an Introduction by H. BUXTON 


FORMAN, C.B. Imperial 4to (15 in. X11 in.). 3 Guineas net. 


CHRONICLES OF ERTHIG ON THE DYKE. By ALBINIA LUCY 
CUST (Mrs. Wherry). Two Volumes. With 33 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


These volumes deal with the history of the house and include the correspondence of its occupiers for over three centuries, 
Among many other correspondents were members of the following families: Grosvenors, Delves, Mellers, Yales (includ- 
ing the founder of Yale University), Edisburys, Custs, Huttons, Reynardsons, Wynns, and the Yorkes (a branch of the 
Hardwicke family) from the time they became possessors. The materials have been collected by the present Squire of 
Erthig, Mr. Philip Yorke. The book is fully illustrated. No similar volume of such interest has appeared since the 
publication of ‘* Coke of Norfolk.’’ 


THE BERRY PAPERS: The Correspondence of Mary and Agnes 


BERRY (1763-1852). By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 27 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. net. 
A NEW VOLUME BY H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
THE N EW OPTIMISM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Shortly). 


A CHILD OF THE ORIENT. By DEMETRA VAKA. Demy 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 
The Study of a Greek girl’s life in'a Turkish household, written from actual experience and full of colour and incident. 


PAULINE BONAPARTE AND HER LOVERS. By HECTOR 
PLEISCHMANN. Authorized Translation with 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Here we see Pauline, Princess Borghese, at the height of her fame and beauty, surrounded by plot and scandal. 
paramour and parasite; a remarkable portrait of one regarding whose character the students of history have erred 
considerably. 


READY ON THURSDAY, JUNE 18th. Price 2/6 net. 


BLAST 


A New Illustrated Quarterly. Royal 4to (12in. by 9zin.). Edited by WYNDHAM LEWIS. 


The manifesto of the Vorticists. The English parallel movement to Cubism and Expressionism. 
Imagism in Poetry. Death-blow to Impressionism and Futurism and all the refuse of Naif Science. 
With artistic (twenty) and literary contributions by Laurence Atkinson, Gaudier-Brzeska, Jacob 
Epstein, Frederick Etchells, Cuthbert Hamilton, Ford Madox Hueffer, Ezra Pound, William Roberts, 
Edward Wadsworth, Rebecca West, Wyndham Lewis. 


The spirit and p of the arts and literature of to-day expressed in BLAST. No periodical 
since THE FAMOUS YELLOW BOOK has so comprehended the artistic movement of its decade. 
The artistic spirit of the eighteen-nineties was THE YELLOW BOOK ; the artistic spirit of to-day is 
BLAST. 


JOHN LANE: THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Surrn & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTer Pace, at the Office; 10 King Street, 
3 Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 13 June 1914. 
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